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THE CHERRY SNOWS+* 


BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER. 
CHAPTER I. 


*Pretty fancies of snow and moonlight; the counter- 
pein picture of so many feminine achievements in lit- 
” 


(herryfield had put on its new spring dress of 
gy white—“ rather early,” the old gardener 
gt, shaking his head doubtfully, as the cold 
ais of later April beat the cherry-boughs bare 
dbloom, and whirled the soft, white leaf-flakes 
it the garden paths, sometimes rudely snap- 
jag a stem, and sending a whole flower, like a 
any snow-crystal, among the smaller leaflets be- 
be. The garden beds were gay with tulips and 
jacinths—the daffodils were but just past their 
pime—and topping the terrace in front was a 
beige of Forsythia, the yellow blossoms shooting 
like a fringe of flame from the pale, brown 
silks, still bare of leaf. 

Pro Randolph was swinging idly in a ham- 
mek under the trees, a little sleepy softness in 
ber dark eyes, a scarlet wrap pulled carelessly 
tout her shoulders. She rocked to and fro, 
geculating, as she watched the feather-like flakes 
fat through the air, not as to whether the coming 
smmer would bring a plentiful crop of cherries, 
it what joy or sorrow it might bring to her. 
Altogether, the prospect appeared less inviting 
tan did the promise of a supply of cherries to 
anxious gardener. She finished school less 
tuna year ago; but, so far, the dreams of un- 
bunded liberty and happiness she was to realize 
when those days of her thraldom were over, re- 
mained unfulfilled. Throughout the long years 
ther school life, she had looked upon the sem- 
inary where her education was obtained as a 
teary, detaining hall, or cold and cheerless re- 
tption-room, while society was the drawing- 
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room, into which she was to pass by and by. 
Through the partially closed doors she had ob- 
tained faint glimpses of this fairy realm, ands 
since distance always lends enchantment, she had 
drawn very erroneous ideas concerning it—filling 
it with people of her imagination, courtly gen- 
tlemen, and fair, low-voiced young ladies, all 
moving gracefully in an atmosphere of harmony. 
She learned her lessons at school with commend- 
able patience; but she was very unwise in the 
ways of the world—poor little Pro—as indeed is 
every young girl who has lost her mother in 
childhood. A woman weaves her own experi- 
ence into a useful lesson of life for her daughter 
—a precept here, with a practical illustration 
which can never be forgotten—there a hint 
which proves a sure stepping-stone in doubtful 
places. But a man blunders in his teachings to 
his child, though he has her welfare at heart, 
and strives to do what is right in the matter. So 
Pro, made motherless so early, that a new doll 
and plenty of nursery stories had almost healed 
the wound, stumbled along in an uncertain way, 
feeling a lack of rightful knowledge, yet all the 
more eager to solve the mysterious problem of 
living, or rather of life. 

For Mr. Randolph was more reticent than 
fathers usually are, his whole mind being given 
to his business, and there was always a dreary 
dearth of incident even in Pro’s earliest child- 
hood. Her mother was born and reared in the 
city, and why she married her cold, grave hus- 
band no one ever kriew; yet if she repented the 
act, she died and left no sign. One there was, 
who loved her dearly—Mr. Randolph’s sister, 
Proserpine—and she, while she felt a certain 
respect and awe toward her. brother, declared, 
after the young wife’s death, that her life had 
been chilled and frozen by neglect. Nothing of 
this, however, reached Pro’s ear. She only knew 





the cherry snows fell upon her mother when she 
i came to the place a young bride, and that they 
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drifted over her coffin when they carried her out 
to her grave. She scarcely remembered her, and 
missed her less than she did her Aunt Proserpine, 
who died two years later. She passed through 
her solemn childhood and her quiet school-days, 
and now was looking forward to some incident 
which should brighten her whole life, for it was 
unbearably dull even yet. 

Her only brother had died before she knew 
his name; she was quite alone, except for a few 
girl friends, for her father, engrossed in business, 
and absent all day long, rose rather late in the 
morning, and retired early at night. He always 
answered her eager questions—which formed the 
burthen of their conversation at breakfast and 
supper—in an absent way that was very unsatis- 
factory to her. She read a great deal, mostly 
novels ; she practiced her music, and blundered a 
trifle over fancy work, and was so tired of it all! 
She went out but little; the society at Burnham, 
except in summer, was frightfully dull, and not 
what she had pictured it at all. As yet she had 
had no lover; she dreaded to make this mortifying 
acknowledgment even to herself, for she never 
read of a corresponding case in any novel. 
Surely no girl ever neared her nineteenth year 
without an offer of marriage, except she died an 
old maid, and this Pro never thought of doing. 

“Something always happens to me when the 
cherry snows are falling,” she said to herself, 
hopefully, as she kept up the swinging motion of 
the hammock, “and perhaps this time they may 
bring me a lover—who knows? Now imagine 
me the Sleeping Princess—for I’ve been almost 
as soundly asleep as, she was, during it seems to 
me nearly as many years—why, surely some 
Prince must come to waken me at last. Or if I 
might have a fairy godmother, like young girls 
had years ago, and she would come and take me 
upon a long journey—though upon second 
thought, I would like the Prince the best.” 

She fell to pondering over what she would 
wish this lover to be like, and had already de- 
cided upon blue eyes and light hair, when a 
horseman came in sight. 

** There he comes !”’ she laughed, as he slowly 
neared the place. ‘“ Only he seems in no haste, 
and nothing could appear more unlike a fairy 
Prince than he.” And then, for she was really 
very shy, she dropped her eyes, waiting for him 
to pass. 

But the picture of the old house with its many 
wings and balconies, set in the wilderness of 
cherry trees which drifted their snows over the 
sinooth green lawn and brighter flower-beds, and 
especially the little figure draped in red, sitting 
demurely in the hammock, would have pleased 
the most careless eye, and the horseman could 
not let it pass too quickly. He drew in his rein, 
and, lifting his hat, addressed a question to Pro. 
Looking up, she saw that though he was neither 








very young nor very handsome, he had a 
distinguished air and ease of manner, 
commanded her admiration. 

“Your pardon, nymph Proserpine,” he 
lifting his hat with a deferential air, “ but. few 
I have lost my way. Can you tell me, Please, i 
I am on the right road to Burnham?” 

“Qh, yes,” she answered, drawing Near the 
street, so she need not lift her voice to an 
like pitch. ‘“ Only for the trees, you could, 
the church-spires from where you stand,” 

“ Thanks !” he said, with another polite 
and a smile which lighted his rather plain fg, 
wonderfully. “I see, however, that I hay 
made a mistake. The place is not Hades, agi, 
hedge of fire around its borders seems to i 
but Paradise ; and the burning hedge is 
guard set about it, like the flaming sword of old» 

“The place 1s not Hades,” Pro 
somewhat perplexed, “nor yet Paradise, Ay 
I, though nymph of neither, am certainly Py, 
serpine, my name being usually abbreviated » 
Pro. I see,” she added, “ you are certainly ny 
father’s friend, for otherwise you would never 
have guessed my outlandish name.’ 

“ Have I guessed it, then?” he asked, pe. 
plexed in turn, and not knowing whether gd 
were in jest or earnest. 

“Did you not call me Proserpine” the 
queried, in answer. 

“In jest only,” he replied. “The whok 
place appears unearthly with its cloud of falling 
cherry blooms, and the bright yellow flowers seem 
to hedge it in with flame. This suggested the 
name to me.” 

“ A strange coincidence,” she answered, groy- 
ing very much interested, and showing it im he 
brightening face. “ The place is Cherryfield 
and my name is really Proserpine. I was calle 
this in honor of a maiden aunt, who was devote 
to mamma, and to me after, when.I was; 
motherless baby, and no comfort to any one but 
her.” 

The idea of being a comfort to any one wa 
somewhat new to the man who listened to he 
words, or perhaps it had occurred to him befor, 
and he had forgotten it. He looked down apm 
the young, wistful, eager face, thinking there was 
more in it than he usually saw in girl-faces, albeit 
he had seen many beautiful ones in his life. This 
was a fair face, too, with clear dark eyes, sofily 
flushed cheeks, and lips inviting and red. She 
drew her scarlet wrap more closely about he 
with her white, ringless hands, as a sudden gus 
of wind brought the mimic snow-flakes over he 
in a thick shower. They fell upon her datk 
hair, they clung to every fold of her dress, they 
seemed to linger caressingly near her cheeks it 
falling; and he, thinking the picture fresh amd 
lovely and pure, was loth to leave. 

Pro, with the lack of conventionality commot 
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, saw nothing amiss in this interview 
4 stranger, though it was a tritle embarrass- 
4 to stand so long under his searching gaze, 
she was wondering how slie could gracefully 
daw the interview toa close. For his part, he 
desired to make her acquaintance, and knowing 
pe must have something more substantial to base 
jtupon than a few chance words, under pretense 
gf asking concerning her father, learned her 
Then, thinking the rest might be easily 
managed, and feeling that he had made a favor- 
sble impression, he thanked her, bowed still 
more deferentially, and rode away. 
She paced ‘rather restlessly up and down the 
paths after he was gone. He was very 
unlike the hero she had pictured, but he seemed 
a hero, nevertheless, and appeared to be greatly 
interested in her. Besides, his manner was im- 
pressive, almost courtly in its ceremonious 
and his voice was gentle and low. How 
strange for him to ride up just as she was think- 
ing it would be so delightfully charming for some 
onetocome. Would she ever see him again? It 
wastoo early for city visitors to appear in Burnham 
—pethaps he only came upon business, and would 
not remain long. Still, it was something to 
think of in her monotonous life, and it filled her 
thoughts the whole afternoon. But/when, ab- 
sent-minded and taciturn, her father came home 
to his supper, she resolved that it was best not to 
mention the subject. She was not afraid of a 
reprimand, but she dreaded to repeat the story to 
an unsympathetic listener. When the meal was 
over, and they had adjourned to the library, she 


e. ! 

“ Papa,” she said, as she stole behind the old 
man’s chair and kissed him upon the cheek, “I 
think I will change my room. I like the corner 
one, which overlooks the town, better; it is so 
much more—well, I think it pleasanter upon the 
whole, than the one I call mine. You don’t 
care, papa ?” 

“No, my child,” he replied, returning the 
kiss somewhat absently, as he congratulated him- 
self that Judge Wayne, a man of almost unlimited 
means, had made some heavy purchases in their 
bank stock that day—an excellent thing for the 
bank; for Mr. Randolph was president of the 
First National Bank of Burnham. “Consult 
your own wishes in the matter,’ he continued, 
“it makes no difference to me; and, really, 
when I come to think of it, the balcony is much 
pleasanter upon the side nearest the town. Good 
night, dear.” 

Taus dismissed, for her father had evidently 
taken this little advance upon her part for the 
usual good-night kiss, Pro sought her room, 
though it was early, and from sheer lonliness 
fell again to thinking of the stranger who had 
dropped so suddenly into her life that was so 
dull and uneventful before—wondering whether 





his visit would bring joy or sorrow, or if it were 
doomed to shrink into insignificance as time 
passed, as only the event of a day that was a trifle 
brighter than the dull ones which came before 
and after. 





CHAPTER II. 


** Hearts may be broken by light words spoken— 
Only for something to say.” 

Thane Arnold, who called unannounced upon 
Pro that afternoon, came from the city to. spend 
the summer in Burnham, with his married sister, 
Mrs. Steele, who had just recovered from lung 
fever, and was ordered into the country for dry 
mountain air. Burnham was not a noted country 
resort, but it was elevated and breezy, somewhat 
famed as a cool and healthy locality, and a favor- 
ite spot with many city people of quiet tastes, 
There was no one at home who could come with 
Mrs. Steele but Thane; and as he chanced to be 
in the city at the time, with, as usual, nothing 
profitable upon his hands, he consented to accom- 
pany her, at least for so long a period as he 
could content himself in this quiet country town. 
He had wealth enough to keep him in idleness, 
and long ago formed a habit of drifting about 
wherever his fancy led him. So it chanced that 
long before the time for usual summer visitors, 
Mrs. Hunt, proprietress of the most fashionable 
boarding-house in Burnham, was notified that 
Mr. Arnold and Mrs. Steele would become her 
guests by die middle of April, if the weather 
proved mild. 

Thane found the country very dull at this sea- 
son of the year. True, it was looking its love- 
liest, with the first delicate green of the grass 
and the bright early flowers; but Thane had 
traveled the world over, and he was tired of 
these—tired even of himself. “ For the weari- 
ness which comes of living,” he had not found a 
cure, But to-day, while looking upon Pro’s 
fresh young face, he became fully convinced that 
here was material enough to interest him, and he 
could not let it slip from his grasp. There was 
nothing further in his mind than the desire to 
amuse himself; to study, in a sort of selfish, phi- 
losophical way, wherein this girl’s ideas of life 
differed from those of people who had grown 
very tired of this same life in one sense, and yet 
were eager to grasp it all the more closely be- 
cause of this very weariness. And then, too, a 
flirtation with Pro would be charming, provided 
it proved worth the trouble to flirt with her ; and 
it would be, if she were half as interesting upon 
further acquaintance as now. 

He was so quiet and thoughtful during the 
evening, his sister dreaded lest he had decided to 
return to the city and leave her to amuse herself 
during the summer, They were not especially 
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devoted to each other, but she wished him to 
drive with her about the country upon pleasant 
days, to read the news to her each morning, and 
to see that her wants were supplied. 

“What is it, Thane?” she asked at last. 
* You seem so silent to-night, as though absorbed 
in thought. Are you blue ?” 

“ Not at all,” he replied. ‘I saw something 
to-day which really interested me, as I was riding 
past the place you admired so much on Saturday 
—Cherryfield, it is called. The cherry-blossoms 
are drifting all about, the air is white with them, 
and the Forsythia hedge is all aflame. Behind it 
I saw a young girl, whose acquaintance I wish to 
make.” 

“ Oh!" —feeling greatly relieved, and thinking 
it would be the very thing to encourage as it 
might prove the means of keeping him with her 
through the season. “I remember. I'll ask 
Mrs. Hunt about her to-morrow, and we must 
manage to mect her and see if she bears acquain- 
tance well. A really good idea, for it will bea 
lovely place to visit, and there will be, no doubt, 
an abundance of cherries by and by. Burnham 
is really a lively place in summer, Mrs. Hunt 
says. Picnics, rides, drives, excursions to Lake 
Lahore, and garden parties and afternoon teas 
without number, And then it is so healthy, it 
will do you good as well as me. I do wish cher- 
ries were ripe. now. I'd risk a call.” 

Thane smiled at his sister’s suggestion in 
regard to the cherries, knowing how selfish she 
was, and glad that she had every inducement to 
encourage him and assist in carrying out his 
pian. Neither gave a moment’s thought as to 
whether their scheme would affect Pro in any 
unpleasant manner; they only considered their 
own pleasure. 

Mrs. Hunt was a matronly woman, uneducated, 
and so far as mere dress was concerned, ex- 
tremely unfashionable. But her boarders from 
the city made her place quite stirring during the 
summer, and she was an object of interest to 
mothers with match-making tendencies, to young 
girls who liked the gayety her house afforded, 
and to young men who sought the privilege of 
dancing attendance upon the lady boarders, sup- 
plying them with fruit and flowers—being re- 
warded, year after year, with bright smiles while 
the season lasted, and utter forgetfulness when it 
was over. Mrs. Hunt knew all about Pro Ran- 
dolph, and was not averse to giving her history. 
Her mother was a most beautiful woman, who 
died leaving Pro no end of money. Besides, her 
father was extremely wealthy, and, though re- 
served and quiet, belonged to one of the best 
families in the country round. He had kept 
Pro in great seclusion, but recently had allowed 
her to go out a trifle. Still, the young gentlemen 
were afraid of him, especially as Pro gave them 
mo encouragement. 





* But to me,” Mrs. Hunt said, in conclusion 
“she is the affablest girl I ever knowed, gh. 


ain’t a mite stuck up, and the reason she dog} | 


give the young men no encouragement is begays 
there ain’t one within ten miles that’s way 
a-havin’.”’ 

Mrs. Steele opened her eyes a trifle when Mrs, 
Hunt mentioned that Pro had a fortune in her own 
right. She was not fond of cultivating poop 
people under any pretense whatever; 
had such an unpleasant way of obtruding. itself 
upon all occasions. Things were better than she 
expected. Thane must have something wih 
which to amuse himself, or he would never yp. 
main in Burnham; and if the girl was educate 
and companionable, it would make it mop 
pleasant for her. Thane was present when his 
sister quietly and systematically propounded he 
queries to Mrs. Hunt concerning Pro, in mug 
the same manner as she would have examined 
into the antecedents and capacity of a cook she 
was about to take into her service. Mrs, Hun, 
willing to do all in her power to keep Mrs, Steele 
and her brother through the summer, gave a son 
of garden party and afternoon tea combined, g 
few days later, for the weather was mild, anj 
Pro was invited. As Mrs. Hunt met Mr, Rap 
dolph and asked his consent, Pro attended ihe 
party. She was driven down in a 
phaeton, and appeared in a simple but most be 
coming toilet. When introduced to Thane, she 
blushed and seemed slightly embarrassed, for she 
did not know where he was stopping, or, indeed, 
that he was still intown. Mrs. Steele made, 
movement as if to take her under her especial 
protection, affecting an interest which she did 
not at first feel. But Pro carried herself, after 
the first surprise, with self-possession and dignity, 
and Mrs. Steele could find no fault with her, 
Later, they rambled through the garden, a littk 
apart from the remainder of the guests, and Mn, 
Steele, plucking a flower, gave it to Pro, play 
fully bidding her to fasten it in the lapel of he 
brother’s coat. Pro, taking the flower in he 
hand, glanced irresolutely toward Thane. 

** I cannot do it,” she said, 

He smiled strangely; Mrs. Steele afterward 
declared he even blushed. ‘ 

“ Am I so formidable ?” he asked. 

“I cannot tell; I only know I cannot brig 
myself to do it,” she answered, 

Mrs. Steele laughed, took the flower and 
placed it in Thane’s buttonhole. And then, i 
they were in a secluded arbor, she turned to Pr, 
and taking her pretty, blushing face in her hands, 
she kissed it. 

“« Why I kissed the child, I don’t know,” she 
said to her brother that evening, when they wert 
alone; I don’t believe in kissing people gener. 
ally. But I could love that girl without an effon, 
she is so unaffectedly shy and sweet.” 
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' #« And “And why I didn’t kiss her, is quite a hard 
j explain,” Thane said in reply. 
Mrs. Hunt insisted that Pro should remain 
the other guests had gone, and have Mr. 
Randolph call for her in the evening. His per- 
gission gained, Pro staid, and played and sang 
charmingly, besides conversing for a long time 
with Thane and his sister. When Mr. Randolph 


qiled for her, he was beguiled into remaining 


fran hour, discussing the financial question with 
Thane, if discussion it might be called when 
poth advanced: the same ideas. Mrs. Steele then 
made an effort to capture Mr. Randolph’s good 
opinion, and succeeded. She managed to im- 
upon him that ‘her lonely invalid life” 
was sad, and how much she would prize the so- 
dety of her dear little friend Miss Pro. Mr. 
Randolph, for once drawn out of the business 
channel in which his thoughts were wont to flow, 
bégan to consider what a help to Pro this engag- 
ing woman, too ill to follow after all the follies 
of fashion, might prove. He invited her to call 
often at Cherryfield, with or without her brother; 
and, having done this, he took Pro home, his 
mind reverting to bank shares and similar abom- 
jpations as soon as he said good-night. 

Pro rode home thoughtfully and silently. The 
¢herry-blooms had all fallen, and lay brown and 
withered about the garden paths; but the moon- 
light shone whitely over the flowers, and she 
would gladly have thrown herself into the ham- 
mock for a quiet hour, but this her father for- 
bade. So, bidding him good-night, she went up 
to her room—the room whose windows over- 
lsoked the town, 

May came in warm and sultry, and a few other 
early visitors arrived in Burnham. The place 
grew quite lively; Pro wondered she had ever 
thought it dull. She had made,a conquest, peo- 
ple said; Thane Arnold, an incorrigible bachelor, 
had met his fate at last. Scarcely a day passed 
that she did not see him; both he and his sister 
were constantly at Cherryfield. Pro never 
seemed vain of his attentions, or to appear con- 
scious in regard to them as many a young girl 
might have done. She received them quietly, as 
though they were her due, yet with a gentle ap- 
preciation very gratifying to the man who seemed 
tohave no thought but for her. At his approach 
her clear brown eyes would light up, and grow 
softer under the influence of his low words, 

The cherries were ripe at last, beginning with 
the golden yellow varieties with rosy cheeks, 
passing on in regular succession through the pale, 
blood red and dark red sorts, to the rich black 
ones which came last. Mrs. Steele enjoyed them 
all—enjoyed Burnham, Cherryfield, and the sum- 
mer altogether as she had not done in years be- 
fore; and there was no one in the vicinity for 
whom she cared, aside from herself, but Thane 
and Pro. She had never been especially fond of 





her brother before, perhaps because she had never 
before spent so much time in his society. They 
began the summer plotting to have Pro render 
them amusement for the season. She had inter- 
ested them, it is true, but in a far different man- 
ner from the way they had planned. Somehow 
they seemed to have gone backward over many 
years, and taken up simple, childish pleasures 
once more. Again and again they had partaken 
of Pro’s gentle hospitality, and they came to take 
delight in what pleased her. Mrs, Steele prac- 
ticed duets with her upon the piano, they sang 
together both new and time-worn songs, Thane 
sometimes humming the air with Pro, or idly 
turning the leaves of the music. They rode to- 
gether, they all went out into the fields under the 
pretense of sketching, and, though they sketched 
little usually, they talked much, and enjoyed 
themselves more. They sat upon some shaded 
balcony, or under the cherry trees in the after- 
noons, and ate thin slices of bread and butter, 
drank tea which Pro poured out in queer old 
china cups that had been her great-grandmother’s, 
ate strawberries and cream, and, indeed, all 
kinds of fruit which Cherryfield afforded, and 
relished it as though they had been children, 
with childish appetites. 

For a time they went on in this way, feeling as 
if they had renewed their youth. Mrs. Steele 
had always seemed a cold-hearted, fashionable 
woman of the world ; even in childhood she was 
calculating. But for the time she gave up schem- 
ing and enjoyed the present, though in a selfish 
way ; for she knew in her heart they were doing 
Pro a wrong—that all the advantages of their 
friendship were on their own side, and Pro 
would gain nothing except a heartache after. 
But she quieted her conscience—for once it 
seemed necessary to do so—by saying she would 
invite the girl to spend a portion of the winter 
with her, bring her out in society, and marry her 
to some man who was worthy of her, if one 
could be found, That Thane would care to 
marry her never once suggested itself to her mind. 


4 





CHAPTER III. 





“ The winds of Fate blow ever, 
But ever blow amiss,’ 


In mid-summer, Mr. Steele, who was quite as 
devoted to business as Mr. Randolph, came up to 
Burnham for a week’s vacation, all he ever al- 
lowed himself. Though he visited Cherryfield 
occasionally during his stay, and expressed him- 
self charmed with the place, with Pro, and every- 
thing about it, he had a fancy for driving around 
the country, and as his wife always accompanied 
him, Thane was, for the first time, ‘left to visit 
Pro alone. Since his first idea of flirting with 
the child, if he found her as interesting as she 
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seemed at a glance, he had not analyzed his feel- 
ings toward her, further than to declare to him- 
self that they were new to him. He was a man 
of the world, and his past life was not free from 
blame, but it was a new thing for him to care so 
much for a woman: he could not bear her out of 
his sight. It was no sudden passion; he began 
in a spirit of trifling because she pleased him at 
sight, but it grew more and more absorbing each 
day. Even his sister had no idea how this love 
for Pro had taken possession of him; she only 
thought he had set himself to win the child’s 
heart, and, though she did not believe in broken 
hearts, she looked forward to the time when 
Pro’s would be sorely shaken, and she was to ap- 
ply the soothing balm of fashionable life to work 
a cure. The first day Mr. Steele spent in the 
country was passed at Cherryfield. Upon the 
morning of the second he proposed a drive of 
nearly twenty miles ; and, as Thane excused him- 
self from going, Mr. and Mrs, Steele set out to- 
gether. An hour later, Thane presented himself 
at Cherryfield alone. Miss Pro was at home, 
certainly, the servant told him; she was probably 
in the garden, however, as she was not in the 
house. Thane went to seek her, and found her 
climbed up on a trellis that supported a wistena 
vine. There was a single late cluster of blooms 
at the very top, and Pro was struggling to reach 
this, knife in hand, as he approached. She gave 
a little nervous start, as she made one last effort 
to sever the stem, and succeeded not only in cut- 
ting the flower, but in making a gash in the fore- 
finger of her left hand. Then she dropped knife, 
flower, and one slipper, simultaneously, and tum- 
bled, all fright and confusion, into Thane’s arms, 
The climax was entirely unforseen and unpre- 
meditated upon her part; to Thane it was less a 
surprise. She was so very reserved he had never 
more than an opportunity to touch her hand, and 
that rarely. So he made the most of this occa- 
sion, though she extricated herself as soon as 
possible from his arms, but not before he had 
clasped her closely for the space of a moment. 

“My dear child!” he exclaimed, seeming 
scarcely less agitated than she, “ I did not know 
there was so much rashness in your composition. 
You might have harmed yourself seriously. Are 
you sure you are not hurt ?”’ 

He brought her a garden chair, brought her 
slipper, and the dearly-earned flowers. The 
knife had a suspicion of blood at the point, and 
this was slyly put in his pocket. Then he tore a 
strip from his handkerchief and bound up her 
finger, making a mountain out of the cut though 
it was less. than a mole-hill, to give him an op- 
portunity to pet her and sympathize with her a 
litle; not in a cold-blooded, cold-hearted way, 
for he was too much in love with her to help it. 
It seemed strange to him, when he thought about 
it, how little she had given him in the way of 
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Mrs. Steele answered, evasively; for she never 
thought of confiding anything to her husband’s 
keeping, in the way of family secrets at any time. 

« And another thing I don’t understand,” con- 
tinued Mr. Steele. “ What is there in this dull 

ce to keep you so contented? So long as your 
health was delicate there was nothing wonderful 
about your remaining here, for the air is delight- 
fully invigorating. But how you, who have 
never before been able to exist out of fashionable 
society, can literally bury yourself alive, even 
for one summer, surpasses my comprehension. 
J wondered before I came, and I marvel all the 
more since I find there is absolutely nothing in 
the way of what you might call worldly attrac- 
tions.” 

“You forget,’ and Mrs. Steele laughed, “ that 
Jam not as young as I once was. Last winter I 
was very gay, and I was worn out before my ill- 
ness came. And when I began to recover, I 
yowed that I would never let late hours and 
fashionable folli¢s undermine my health in the 
future. And when I came here, and found the 
air agreed with me, that my appetite came back 


‘of its own accord, that, in short, I felt almost 


young again, I determined to stay the entire sum- 
mer and renew my youth.” : 

“The most sensible thing you could do,” re- 
plied her husband, beginning to believe her. 
“And what you save in expense by this course, 
you shall have to add to the price of the dia- 
monds I have promised you next winter.” 

“ Tnanks,”’ she said; “ I did think of the ex- 
pense, too, for 1 know I spent much more than I 
should last winter. It costs next to nothing to 
remain here; and then, little Miss Randolph’s 
friendship has been worth the name. Her fa- 
ther’s house has been at our disposal—the horses, 
gardens, fruit—indeed, though at first it did not 
occur to me, it has been a great saving in every 
way. I don’t mean to remain in debt to her, and 
next winter I intend to write her to visit me. 
She will be quite an attraction, and really she is 
avery lovable girl.” 

Mr. Steele was satisfied, and, after a few days 
more of alternate driving and visiting Cherry- 
field, he left for the city, and the old quiet days 
began again, when Mrs, Steele and Thane went 
to Cherryfield together, and talked, sketched and 
sang with Pro, Yet, were they quite like the old 
days @ter all? To Pro—yes, But with Thane 
and his sister the old glamour was gone. They 
knew the change was in themselves, knew that 
Pro was as sweet and entertaining as ever, and 
her home never seemed fairer. But conscience 
whispered loudly to Thane, who had forgotten 
he possessed one at all, and the same influence 
was at work in his sister’s breast. 

“My head aches,” Thane said one day, “ and 
I feel like being amused. Read something to 
me, please, Miss Pro—a short poem, as I do not 
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feel like following the plot of a four-volume 
novel. Not ‘ Again to the battle, Achaians!’ nor 
yet ‘ The shades of night came rolling down,’ 
but something soothing and quiet.” 

“I know,” returned Pro, laughing, as she rose 
and took up a volume of poems. “I'll read 
something I have always skipped before, and if 
stupid, it will put you to sleep. If not—and I 
usually find such things brighter than those I 
have conned over and over—you will be edified, 
and I enlightened.” 

She began, and Mrs. Steele, who had read the 
poem and half forgotten it, felt that Pro had 
made a mistake in selecting it, from the moment 
she came to the line, “ My heart is bitter, lilies, 
at your sweet.” But the fair reader went on, all 
undisturbed, until she read : 

‘“* My daughter, there is nothing held so dear 

As love, if only it be hard to win.” 
The idea seemed new to her, and she appeared 
to ponder over it, even while she finished the 
poem; and then a silence fell over them all, 
which Mrs. Steele, rising, sought to break. She 
selected a volume of poems, with the idea of 
reading something amusing. It opened at the 
title page, and over it she read a name which 
made her start. 

«Why, Pro,” she said, “ did you ever know 
Thalia Wentworth? And was she anything to 
you ?” 

Pro looked up in a sort of sorrowful surprise. 

“It has been the one grief of my life,” she 
said, “that I have not known her all these years. 
She was my mother.” 

“Your mother!” in greater surprise. ‘ And 
yet I might have guessed it before, for you are 
like her, Pro, though less in looks than manner,” 

*“ You knew her, then,’”’ Pro said. ‘* Was she 
your friend? And can you tell me what she 
was like ?” 

“Pro, I am called a cold-hearted woman; I 
was never very gentle and lovable, even as a 
girl, The only things in my life which have 
seemed in any degree romantic, are my feelings 
toward your mother and yourself. She was older 
than I, but we attended the same school together. 
We were not intimate, and I doubt if she ever 
knew my feelings toward her; but I regarded her 
with something which was akin to adoration. 
She was beautiful and gifted, said to be a great 
heiress in her own right, and, though praised 
and sought after to an extent that would have 
turned a less sensible head, she was very gentle 
and gracious toall. I knew she married and left 
the city later, but that she should have married 
your father—and,” recollecting herself, “ es- 
pecially that she should be your mother, is very 
strange !” 

Mrs. Steele seemed really much affected by 
the discovery, and she embraced Pro again and 
again. ‘Thane watched the two, and sighed. 
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The summer was almost over; the end was near 
—but what would it be ? 

“ Now I know why I was drawn to you irre- 
sistibly from the first,’”? Mrs. Steele continued. 
* Why, I loved you even before I knew your own 
worth and loveliness of character.” 

“« But,” interposed Thane, “‘ does that account 
for the feeling with which I regarded Miss Pro 
from the beginning ?” 

* Don’t be rude, Thane,” his sister answered, 
snappishly. Since her discovery, she could not 
bear that he should speak to the child. 

He said no more, but looked rather gloomy for 
the next few moments, while Mrs. Steele was 
busy with remembrances of Pro’s young mother, 
and talked to the girl of her in a low tone, 
almost an aside. But before they went, when 
Mrs, Steele was plucking a few flowers for her 
vases at home, Pro brought one, a blood-red rose, 
and timidly offered it to Thane, as if to show she 
did not resent his words, or, perhaps, in sympa- 
thy, because his sister had spoken sharply to him. 
He thanked her, and then, seeing the short scarlet 
mark across her finger tip, where the knife-wound 
still slightly showed, asked if it were nearly well. 
It was nothing, she told him ; and then, she never 
knew how, he had gained possession of the hand, 
and kissed the scar, the pink palm, and the 
dimpled finger, before he released it or she could 
recover it from his close grasp. She turned first 
pale, and then scarlet with shame and fear; but 
Mrs. Steele was bending over a rare new rose, 
and, a moment later, called Pro to give its name. 

She had not seen the rash act, nor heard the 
lew whispered words that set Pro’s heart to 
throbbing ; but it suddenly occurred to her to 
call the child, that Thane might not have an op- 
portunity of speaking with her alone. For some 
days a slow resolve had been forming in her 
mind, and this discovery of the afternoon had 
fixed it so firmly, she determined to carry it out 
without delay. It was cruel enough, in any case, 
to break the heart of a trusting, lovely child; but 
when this same child turned out to be the daugh- 
ter of the beauty and heiress Thalia Wentworth, 
the divinity of her own childhood, it made the 
matter a great deal worse. How unfortunate that 
she had not known the whole truth from the be- 
ginning! True, all Burnham joined in praising 
Pro’s mother; but how could she know their 
praise was different from. that people are wont to 
give as a tribute to those that are dead and gone, 
whatever their living virtues may have been? 

“I'll never again deny the existence of Fate,” 
she said, as she hastily arranged her flowers, “ or 
that it fails to take delight in making us do the 
very things we wish to avoid, Pro,” speaking 
aloud, “I want a long, quiet talk with you, my 
dear, and I think I’ll come alone to-morrow and 
spend the day.” : 

“Do,” answered Pro; “and if it interferes 





with no plan of yours, may not Mr. Arnold com 
for you in the evening ?” 

“Perhaps; but I can decide best to-morrow, 
If anything prevents my coming, I’ll send yoy 
word.” And then they drove away. 





CHAPTER IV. 





“*I am but free as sorrow is 
To dry her tears, to laugh, to talk; 
And free as sick men are, I wis, 
To rise and walk. 


“* And free as poor men are, to buy 
If they have naught wherewith to pay, 
Nor hope the debt before they die 
To wipe away.” 


Little was said between the brother and sister 
during the homeward drive; and, indeed, unijj 
tea was over and they sat togetherin Mrs. Steele's 
room—then she spoke. 

** Thane,” she said, “ where is this summers 
amusement to end ?” - 

“‘T have ceased to regard it merely in the light 
of an amusement.” he replied, looking in her 
face a moment, as if he wished to say more, and 
then turning moodily away. 

They had never exchanged confidences, this 
brother and sister, with the exception of one 
family secret which they held in common, until 
the present summer, during which Pro seemed tp 
bring them together. Now, the same cause bade 
fair to send them drifting apart again. Mr, 
Steele evidently expected him to say something 
further, and was vexed that he did not. 

“ Are you pleased with your summer’s work ?” 
she said, coldly, at last. 

“ My summer’s work!” hotly. “ Why not 
speak the truth and say our work, Harriet? for 
you have gone with me from the first, hand ip 
hand—I for my own amusement, and you for 
my pleasure, too; not for love of me, remember, 
but because you did not wish me to leave you 
alone.” 

It was the truth; but like all of us, Mrs. Steele 
found it bitter, and not at all to her taste. 

“If we have,” she said angrily, “ we part 
hands to-night. And, for aught I care, you may * 
leave to-morrow.” 

“ Ah,” he returned; “ you are growing tired 
of the place, then, and have no further use for 
me. You have so many to do your bidding a 
home, you have no need to conciliate me to gain 
your ends.” 

“I have no thought of going home, as yet,” 
she said. “I shall have quite enough to occupy 
my time for some weeks in striving to undo your 
work.” 

“It does not please you, then,” he retorted, 
«« But remember, it could never have reached the 
state of perfection it has attained, without your 
countenance and aid. If our summer’s workit 
a thing of which we should be proud, let us com 
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= 
ulate each other; if something we should 
contemplate with regret, each must bear the 
blame. For myself, I feel it worthy of both. It 
js what one might be led to expect of us, after re- 
yiewing each of our lives. The only thing which 
gtonishes me in the whole proceeding, is that 
ou could view anything you had helped to ac- 
complish with displeasure, or that I have a con- 
science left to upbraid me. It does, however. 
After sleeping for almost twenty years, it sud- 
denly wakes and cries,” 

It was so unlike Thane, this bitter, reproachful 
mood, it softened his sister’s anger. 

“You are right,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause. “I have helped you from the first. We 
have broken the child’s heart together. If I 
could go away and hide myself when she comes 
to know how false we have been, so I might 
never see a reproachful look upon her face, I 
would be glad; but, mean as I am, I am not 
coward enough for that. Come, let us quarrel no 
more; the deed should bind us together. Sit 
down and let us discuss the matter quietly. Your 
conscience reproaches you now, but you are a 
man; you will go away and forget when the sum- 
mer is over; but how will it be with Pro? For 
she loves you, Thane—you know this—and she 
trusis you as her own soul. Will not her quiet 
life become unbearable when the excitement of 
your love and this happy summer are taken from 
her? It has been the talk of the country round— 
your devotion to Pro. Alli will say you have 
tiled with her love; and she, sensitive and 
shrinking as she is, will be ready to die with 
shame at what a girl versed in coquetry would 
assume to be a conquest. Pro is no ordinary, 
silly girl. Her love for you has taken dgep root 
inher heart, so deep as to cause me strange mis- 
givings; I believe, if any one ever could die of 
a broken heart, it might be she.” 

Her words cut Thane to the quick, like a two- 
edged sword. His face looked haggard and 
white as she glanced toward him, and he trembled 
from head to foot. She watched him in astonish- 
ment, forgetting, in her deep surprise, her sym- 
pathy for Pro. 

“I cannot bear to think of it!’ he cried. 
“Harriet, sometimes I think I could commit 
suicide, cheerfully, if she would never know it, 
only to have her think me true to her. Don’t 
speak of my leaving her; don’t speak of her dying 
of a broken heart. I cannot leave her, that is 
simply impossible. “ Sister,” more gently, “ does 
not Fate always take delight in showing us what 
pitiful mistakes we make after it is too late to 
mend them ?” 

“1 don’t know,” thoughtfully, “ from personal 
experience, I mean.’”’ No love had ever come to 
her in her cold, heartless life, though she was 
married happily, people said. Looking at Thane 
to-night, she confessed she had never known 





what love was; but her heart softened with pity 
toward her brother, his emotion was so great, and 
he was usually so calm and cold. “ Thane,” 
she continued, in a voice which invited his con- 
fidence—* you love Pro.” 

“ Yes,” he said, in a strange voice, hard one 
moment and the next tremulous and full of tears, 
“TI do love Pro. I have seen fair and brilliant 
women, yes, loving ones, too, and I have dreamed 
that I cared for each at different times. But 
never one so touched my heart to its very core, as 
this little Pro—this little, earnest child-woman 
has done. I have thought I loved before, but I 
never knew what it was to have my thoughts 
centre upon one object to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. I have danced a half-earnest, half- 
playful attendance to the whims of various 
beauties, but I never before felt that I must have 
any woman for my own at all times, down to the 
end of my days. To be able to do the least trifle 
that will give her pleasure, is to make me su- 
premely happy ; the touch of her hand thrills me 
to my very soul. Why, I am ready to do any- 
thing that sounds silly and absurd—things I have 
fancied only half-witted boys would think of do- 
ing. Many a night I have gone out and walked 
past Cherryfield for no other reason than to watch 
the windows where my darling sleeps. I have 
done this—I, a man who, six months ago, thought 
I was tired of the whole world—I, a man past my 
first youth, who have grown selfish of my own 
ease and comfort, whom the world calis, and 
justly, too, heartless, cynical and cold.” 

She could not answer him; she felt too well 
the truth of all he said. His former life had 
been a source of trouble to all his friends who 
knew its worst phases; she herself had fancied 
he would never settle down rationally, as he 
might have done had his early life been differ- 
ently spent. Now she knew if anything in this 
world could make him the man he should be, 
bringing out his noble impulses, and stifling his 
coarser nature, it was this fair young girl, who 
held the key of his heart, and swayed him with 
an influence as powerful as it was gentle. The 
tears came to her eyes as she thought of this, and 
in all her lifetime she had known few tears, 
But the coldest of us all have hearts, and some 
one, sooner or later, must find them. And this 
lonely, motherless girl, with her earnest, consci- 
entious life, had found her way to the hearts of 
these two people, which art and fashion and the 
glitter of wealth had never been able to touch. 

“ Thane,” Mrs. Steele said at last, “* we have 
always consulted our own pleasure in life, regard- 
less of the consequences it might bring to others; 
perhaps because we “a. earnestly and 
truly before, for I have rd that even selfish 
people are good to theirown, But in this matter 
our duty is very plain. I thought, at first, it was, 
best to send you away, and tell the truth to Pro 
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myself. But I did not know, when I thought 
this, how dear she is to you. You will not be 
content to go without speaking to her yourself, 
that I see; and it is better so, for perhaps the 
truth, coming to her from your lips, would be less 
bitter than from mine. Tell her everything, not 
sparing yourself, but as gently as possible, and 
then go and leave herto me. I will do what I 
can, though I am sick at heart whenever I think 
of how we have deceived her.” 

** But, Harriet, when I have told her all, what 
if she bids me stay? And perhaps—indeed, I 
am quite sure—’’ 

*“ You are sure of nothing, Thane, except that 
it is your duty to go to Pro and tell her the 
whole truth. Don't go rashly, desperately, but 
think it all over to-night, and to-morrow, too, if 
need be.” 

“If she loves me truly—as well as you believe 
—surely she will consent, even if she sends me 
away for a time, to my return.” 

‘If she bids you return, I have nothing to 
say. You are your own master; I have no con- 
trol over your actions; and besides, you well 
know, there is no one in this wide world I wouid 
welcome as a sister so warmly as I could wel- 
come Pro. But she will bid you go, and will 
never call you back; for she has an acute sense 
of right and wrong, and is very strict in the per- 
formance of what she deems her duty. And I 
charge you, Thane, to remember there are other 
things in this world besides your inclinations. I 
know the fault is mine, too—don’t be angry— 
but recollect Pro’s family is no less respectable 
than our own, and there must not be even a 
whisper of scandal. The secret of your past life 
is safe with Pro—it is due her, in fact; but you 
must do nothing to drag it up to public gaze.” 

* Don’t fear, Harriet, that I will do anything 
to mortify your family pride; and as for compro- 
mising Pro in the slightest degree, she can safely 
stake her darling little life against it. And yet I 
tell you truly, so far as my own feelings are con- 
cerned, I would rather shout the secrets of my 
past upon the house-tops, or cry them through 
the most fashionable streets of the city, than tell 
them in the slightest whisper to Pro. What care 
I though the world despise me? I would rather 
brave its deepest scorn throughout my lifetime, 
than suffer one reproachful glance from Pro’s 
shocked face, simply because to me the world is 
nothing, and Pro is all the world. The thought 
that she will despise me is, after her suffering, the 
bitterest of all.” 

“If you go of your own accord, and tell her 
the whole truth, she will not despise you. If 
you went away in silence she might, for a woman 
always hates cowardice in the man who strives 
to win her love. She cannot help blaming you— 
no true woman could do that; but she will for- 
give much for love’s sake. I know Pro well, 





—_——— 
and I can promise you no more. She will blame 
you, and send you away from her, but she wijj 
forgive you, and love you still. She will suffe 
much, but I shall remain with her, and soothe 
and comfort her all I can. This I promise—fo 
love of her, chiefly, I confess; partly, too, ta: 
sympathy for your remorse, and in shante ad 
mine.” 

“Thanks,” he said, briefly—he could say no 
more; and he sat for some moments in silence, 
looking out into the night. 

“ When will you see Pro?” his sister asked, at 
length. 

“To-morrow evening,” he answered, «] 
could never te!l her in the daylight—the night is 
better. But I beg of you, Harriet, if you see her 
to-morrow, as you suggested to-day, do not up. 
dertake to prepare her by a word, hint, or look 
even, for what is to come. Let me look into her 
face once more while it is happy. ! want 
another glance into her innocent, childish eyes, 
before they are shadowed by doubt and care, 
Strange that I, who love her so, should be the 
means of darkening her life! Perhaps you are 
wrong, sister; perhaps she loves me less than] 
think—less than you fear.” 

“Trust a woman to read a woman,” Mr 
Steele said. ‘* You know she loves you, Thane, 
and have known it for months. I do not think] 
will see her to-morrow—I scarcely feel equal to 
the task. I will send her a note aud excuse my. 
self, and hint that we may drop around in the 
evening, just to make sure of her being at home, 
And now you had better go, for I am quite 
worn out, and must retire.” 

Thane kissed her—an unusual thing—and 
went to his room for the night. 





CHAPTER V., 





“T cannot tell whence came my power, 
Ido not know to-day. 
Perhaps some saint in that still hour 
For tempted souls did pray ; 
For though his proffered love was swect, 
I turned in strength away.” 


Cherryfield put on brighter colors as the year 
grew older. It had worn the cherry snows like 
a bridal veil, and later, the snows of winter 
would wrap it like a shroud ; meantime, it wore 
the brightest of flowers. The annuals were gay 
with blossoms in the garden-beds; there was 
more sun upon them since the cherries had gone, 
for the foliage thinned slightly after the fruit 
fell. Pro sat swinging in a hammock—her 
favorite position when alone—musing happily by 
herself. She had not seen Mr. Arnold or his 
sister that day, but she held a note from Mn. 
Steele in her hand, saying it was impossible for 
her to come, but her brother would run out for 
an hour or two in the evening, if Pro were disen- 
gaged. She was, and she returned by the mee 
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er who brought the note a verbal message 
to that effect, though she wondered why Mr. Ar- 
pold did not bring the note himself. But he was 
coming that evening, and her heart throbbed a 
trifle faster, as she remembered her father would 
pe absent until very late, and she should be 
obliged to receive her visitor quite alone. 

Pro’s face had brightened during the summer, 
which had deen so happy—divinely so, in com- 

json with the dull, grave summers she had 
known before. What Mrs. Steele regarded as 
the perfection of restfulness had been to her a 
season of intense excitement. Scarcely a day had 
passed without leaving something pleasant to re- 
member; she reviewed it all, as she sat slowly 
swinging to and fro. Years afterward the recol- 
lection of that day came back to her. The sun- 
light was bright, the flowers gay, the skies soft, 
and her own heart supremely happy. From the 
first there had been something in Thane’s man- 
ner which was restful and soothing and calm, 
and he interested her strangely. This day he 
had held her hand for a moment longer than 
usual, relinquishing it regretfully ; that, he asked 
her if fond of viewing her face in a mirror, and 
when she turned a trifle she found he was hold- 
ing a pure white lily before her, When she 
blushed at this, he drew the lily aside and sub- 
stituted a dainty blush rose. She was so con- 
fused by the delicate compliment and the look 
which accompanied it, she could scarcely speak 
aword for the next half hour. Then she puz- 
led over his face when he caught her in his 
arms as she fell from the wisteria trellis—it was 
white and passionate, and grave and tender, too. 
And yesterday—oh, sweetest of all days!—he 
kissed her hand again and again, whispering, 
“ My darling!’ under his breath; but not so low 
she failed to hear. 

“Surely he loves me!’’ she thought, blushing 
at the sweet conviction, though all alone. Then 
the afternoon she saw him first come back to her— 
she sitting in the hammock, he upon his horse 
outside the hedge, and the cherry snows falling 
between. Alas! if the cherry snows were all 
that divided them! Though this was not her 
thought as she sat and mused in a quiet, dreamy 


-way. “The summer brought a plentiful supply 


of cherries, in spite of the gardener’s prophesy,” 
she said, “ and oh! what has it not brought to 
me!” 

The shadows grew longer, slanting more 
sharply toward the east, and seeing them, at 
length, Pro rose from her reverie and went up to 
her room to dress for the evening. She had one 
dress composed of puffs of white with frost-like 
lace between, and she put it on, with a bunch of 
blood-red roses at her belt, and a smaller cluster 
fastening the lace about her neck, She had no 
jewels of her own, and she seldom wore any, but 
to-night she was not satisfied; so, looking over 





some that were her mother’s, she brought out a 
pair of ear-rings, large glowing carbuncles with 
strings of pearls about them, and no gold showing 
in the setting. She put them on, thinking how 
well they matched the roses, and then ran down 
to meet her father, who had just alighted from 
his carriage at the gate. 

‘* Why, Pro!” he said, as she met him in the 
hall,—* why, Pro!” 

“ What is it, papa!’ she asked, wondering at 
his. show of interest. 

“You are like your mother,’ he said. 
“« Strange,” musingly, “the likeness is so strong 
to-night. Only, my daughter, you will never 
be so beautiful as she.”” Then, without a mo- 
ment’s pause between the sentences, he asked for 
supper, saying he was in haste, as he must go out 
to-night. 

Pro wondered, as she rang the bell to have tea 
served, if her father had been so cold to her 
mother, whom all joined in calling so beautiful 
and sweet. 

“Poor little mother!’ she sighed. “I’m al- 
most sure he never kissed your hand, or—” 

“Iced tea to-night, my dear,” Mr. Randolph 
said, never dreaming he was interrupting a 
thought disloyal to himself in his daughter’s 
mind. A few moments later, Mr. Billings, 
cashier of the bank, called for him, and hastening 
out without a word of adieu, he was driven away, 

Pro went out upon the porch and waited 
awhile, then she came in and seated herself at the 
piano. It was growing dark, and the pot of 
night jessamine, which, filled with pale green 
bloom, stood within the hall, was giving out a 
world of sweet perfume. Pro loved it, not for its 
sweetness alone, but because Thane had said it 
was sweeter than an orange-grove, and like the 
exquisite breath of a thousand orange-flowers, 
She soon left the piano; she was so happy even 
the music seemed discordant to-night. 

Thane did not come early; but he was there 
at last, and Pro met him with a smile of welcome 
upon her face and in her soft dark eyes. He 
tried to stand in the shadow, and so hide his 
face while he looked in hers, but she could not 
be so deceived; her smile vanished, and she 
gave a little start of surprise, for he was pale and 
haggard and worn. 

“ You are not well,’’ she said, gently. 

“Tam remorseful and sad,” he answered, in- 
troducing his confession abruptly; for if he had 
waited, he could never have found heart to tell 
her all. “Come into the garden, little Pro, and 
let me tell you something which will make you 
despise me forevermore.” 

He spoke wildly and hurriedly, and then he* 
took her unresisting hands in his and begged her 
not to blame him, in a way that went straight to 
Pro’s heart, though it was filled with the dread 
of what was to come. ; 
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“I will not judge you harshly,” she answered ; 
** tell me what has disturbed you so.” 

“I cannot bear the light,’ he said. ‘ Come 
into the garden—it was there I met you first— 
and besides, the moon is so much kinder than 
this glare.” 

Without a word Pro turned and led the way, 
he still holding her hand. The servants were 
evidently having a reception, and their laughter 
came.out to where they stood, jarring the air 
discordantly. Pro paused, but Thane led her 
father away, out of the sound, to a secluded 
corner of the garden, where they might talk 
undisturbed. A leopard-skin rug hung across 
the lower limb of a cherry tree, obstructing their 
path; and Thane tossed it over his arm, as they 
went, spreading it carefully over the damp grass 
at last when they reached a low side terrace, 
where the moon shone whitely down, its light 
unbroken by foliage or branch of tree. Having 
made every preparation for her comfort during 
the interview, he stepped back a pace or two to 
note her strange beauty—for either her dress, the 
excitement, the flattering moonlight, or his fear 
of losing her, perhaps all combined, made her 
unusually beautiful even to him, 

“* What is it?” she said, lifting her face to his 
at last; but the look in her eyes struck him like 
a blow. 

“I shall shock you, Pro,” he exclaimed, as he 
came and sat apon the edge of the terrace by her 
side. “ But promise me you will not despise me 
utterly for what I have to say.’ 

“I can never despise you,’ she answered, 
‘‘unless you deceive me. I think I can bear 
anything but that.” 

“* My darling,” he said, still more earnestly, 
“TI have, indirectly, already deceived you. But 
I will tell you the truth to-night; the hard, stern 
truth, and then you shall judge whether or not 
you can trust me in the future,” 

“1 am waiting,” she answered, patiently. 

She looked up into, his face without a shadow 
of reproach in her clear eyes ; they were tender 
and loving still, only filled with deep earnestness 
and sorrowful surprise. From the first her eyes 
had impressed him; they were so honest, so 
trusting, so strangely beautiful. Perhaps what 
he had to tell her would take that child-look 
away from them forever; they might grow dim 
with weeping, or hard and cold from distrust and 
doubt. He felt himself a heartless, calculating 
villain, a murderer in friendly guise; yet his act 
caused him as much pain as it could possibly in- 
flict upon her. Only, first sorrows are keener in 
some respects than those of later years; they 

*are a shock and a surprise. 

“ You will forgive me?” he asked once more, 
forgetting, in his own agony, that he was keep- 
ing her in suspense. 

* Tell me,” she said, leaning forward and lay- 





ing her hands in his of her own accord. “ Theg 
I can sooner say if I forgive you.” 

“ Many years ago, dear little Pro,” he began, 
“I was ill of a malignant fever. I recovered 
slowly ; and as soon as I was able to leave h 
I was sent to a little town upon the southem 
coast for the winter. Being old enough to take 
care of myself, as my family supposed, my father 
accompanied me upon my journey, settled me jg 
a small cottage where I was promised every care, 
and left me alone. The place has since become 
something of a resort for invalids, but at that time 
it was a very small town, with no society; the 
people living near being of the poorer class, J] 
was weak, and confined to the house during the 
greater portion of my stay; I was sad, and lonely 
too; and at length | began to fancy myself in loye 
with the daughter of my landlady, a girl of six. 
teen, who was my nurse. She was large for her 
age, rather coarse and masculine in appearanee, 
but she had a fresh, rosy complexion, and was 
not devoid of beauty. She had a clear, thoagh 
uncultivated voice, and she used often to sing me 
to sleep. She knew an endless variety of negrg 
melodies ; and her songs amused me when I was 
dull and blue and tired. At that time I was jug 
twenty years of age, and had strong faith in my 
own opinions. I knew she belonged to an obscure 
family, but, fortunately, she had but one living 
relative—her mother. I fancied a proper educa. 
tion would develop the girl into a vegy attractive 
woman, and that cultivation would make her 
voice something wonderful. Her mother was ag 
unscrupulous woman; she saw 1 was greatly 
interested in the girl, and knew I belonged tog 
wealthy family of New York. This was enough 
for her. She burst into the room one day, a per 
fect whirlwind of grief. The neighbors were all 
of the opinion that I was trifling with her daugh 
ter’s affections, They were pointing the finger of 
scorn at her; and I was the cause. The girl 
sobbed, I don’t know why; but i was touched at 
sight of her grief, and, as I did care for her in 
some degree, I married her.” 

Pro’s eyes opened very widely now, and her 
face was ghastly in its whiteness. Her lips 
moved twice without sound, then she spoke. 

“ And she is living still?” 

“ She is living still.” 

For a short space Pro sat motionless ; then she 
made a movement as if to regain her feet. 

“Let us go in, for surely there is nothing 
further to be said,’”’ she faltered. 

“Hear me out, Pro,” he pleaded, detaining 
her ; *‘ hear all I have to say.” 

She sat down again, a troubled, brooding look 
upon her face, but there were no tears in her 
eyes; they were hard and dry, with a look im 
them which said she would listen, since he could 
tell her nothing worse. 

“I went home,” he continued, “and sent 
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— . . 
fown a private governess for—for my—for this 


girl; @ lady-like woman, who understood the 
rudiments at least, of music, thoroughly. To the 
girl herself I sent gifts and sums of money’more 
than enough for all her needs. I had faith in 
per future, as I said, and I believe I would have 
married her even without the interposition of her 
‘mother. But I had not long been removed from 
‘her immediate influence when I began to reflect 
‘gpon what I had done, and the result was that I 
was sick at heart, and deeply repented my folly. 
Ayear later I wrote the governess, asking her to 
give me a truthful statement of her pupil's 

ess. She replied that though she had some 
natural talent, she had no application; she would 
never acquire even a tolerable education, and, 
without severe practice, which she would never 
give, she could not become a passable musician. 
] went down once more, determined, since she 
was my lawful wife, to prove whether the opinion 
of her governess were correct or not, and see 
what could be done in the future.” 

Thane pausedPhere, and wiped the perspiration 
from his brow. Pro sat, her head drooping a 
trifle, her eyes fixed upon the ground, and did not 
fill the pause with an attempt to reply. 

“I found her an indolent, dull-appearing per- 
son,” he continued, “ affected in manner, play- 
ing wretcheclly upon the piano, singing as affect- 
edly as she spoke, and ysing words of whose 
meaning she had not the slightest conception in 
all her conversation—words altogether misplaced 
and utterly misapplied. She urged me to take 
her home and make a fine lady of her, now her 
education was ‘finished.’ “Oh, Pro! you would 
have pitied me then! I was almost wild. I re- 
fused to take her home with me, but promised to 
support her comfortably so long as she remained 
with her mother, and left her. A few months 
alterward—it was a week before Harriet’s mar- 
tiage—upon returning one evening from the 
opera, I found her—the girl I had married—at 
my father’s house, awaiting me. Fortunately, 
Mr. Steele was not with us, only father, mother, 
Harriet and I met her. She had followed me, 
and expressed her determination to remain. My 
father cursed me and her, my mother wept, and 
Harriet upbraided me bitterly, until, among them 
all, the girl was frightened. Father declared he 
would never give me one penny of all his fortune, 
though I was his only son, if I ever recognized 
her in any way. Seeing she could gain nothing 
by remaining, she readily listened to what I pro- 
posed. Itold her if she went home and re- 
mained there, never speaking my name to any 
one but her mother, I would settle a certain sum 
upon her for life; but, if she attempted to follow 
or claim me in any way, I would procure’a di- 
vorce at once. She returned to her home, and 
has remained there ever since. She is a respecta- 
ble woman, and I cannot obtain a divorce upon 





the ground that she is unfaithful to me, though 
the laws are such at the present day, that any 
man, possessed of means, can obtain a divorce if 
he desires it, no matter how good and true his 
wife may be. But, until now, I never cared for 
a divorce, I dreaded to mention my unfortunate 
marriage, or do anything which might bring it 
to light. My parents are dead; only Harriet 
and I, of all our family, dream that { am other 
than the incorrigible bachelor I seem, for again 
and again I have vowed I would never marry. It 
is thirteen years since I saw this woman, and 1 
hope never to look upon her face again. Since 
then I have traveled much, and am called roving, 
restless, wild; but the world does not know of 
the unfortunate occurrence which has dwarfed 
the current of my life, and made me what I am. 
It has cast a constant shadow over what would 
have otherwise been pleasant—this I always 
knew; but never until now have I realized 
what a perfect, withering blight it has been. For 
you know, Pro, that I love you with all the 
depths and strength of love I am capable of feel- 
ing—with a yearning, passionate love I never 
gave to mortal woman before. And, since the 
hour of my birth, there has never been a desire 
so firmly planted in my breast as this—to have 
you for my own lawful wife—to love and to 
hold until death divides us.” 

He paused, but she did not speak, though she 
knew the story was ended. She sat in horrified 
silence, her eyes looking far away. 

“ Pro,” he said, “ will you not speak to me?” 
He did not dare move nearer to her, or take her 
hand. 

“« What can I tell you?” she faintly asked, her 
lips rivaling her face in whiteness. Only for the 
tense lines about her mouth, he would have 
thought her ready to fall in a swoon. 

“Anything! anything!’ he cried. 
break this dreadful silence.”’ 

“I don’t know what to say,” she answered 
wearily. “If I were older, and practiced in the 
world’s arts, perhaps I might smile and say it 
was worth one summer’s work to know if you 
were not married you would like me to be your 
wife; but I am not versed in the deceits of 
coquetry, and I have no such words for you.” 

‘But you do not blame me too much,” he 
said. “ You do pity me a little, and think I have 
not done so very wrong, do you not, Pro ?” 

“I cannot say I hold you blameless,” she 
replied. “I only know I met you, supposing 
you to be an unmarried man, and, though you 
knew I thought this, you neither avoided nor un- 
deceived me. I could not expect you to disclose 
to me your life secrets, but you had no right to 
woo me. I met you often, through your own 
seeking always, though I welcomed you, cer- 
tainly, for I learned to give you all my love—all ; 
I have no more to bestow. I do not say you 


“ Only 
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wooed me in the strict meaning of the word, for 
never having had a suitor, I know little about 
such matters; but I will say I thought you did.” 

“ Pro, Pro!” he cried. “ How much do you 
think I can bear? Will you have no mercy 
upon me? Call me a wretch, a villain, anything, 
if you can find a word that is vile enough to 
bestow upon me, but do not speak so. I did woo 
you, Pro, I know it; and Harriet and all who 
saw us know it,too. Idid not mean any wrong, 
but I could not help it—I loved you, God knows, 
from the first !’’ 

“I believe you,” she answered, gently and 
sorrowfully. “I must believe you, after you 
have told me of this secret in your past. And I 
pity you, for a heart heavy with its own bitter- 
ness must readily sympathize with others. Yet 
the blight upon your life—I mean the knowledge 
of it—will not make the one you have cast upon 
mine any less a blight. It may not be much to 
you or any one, for while your life was strong 
and vigorous, mine was of little value at best. 
Of little worth, yet it was a life, God-given like 
yours, and my capacity for joy or sorrow may be 
quite as intense, quite as keen. Again, you have 
not harmed me, you may think or say; and my 
love you may not hold dear, because it was not 
hard to win. Perhaps—nay, I am sure—if my 
mother had lived to advise me, you would never 
have spent the whole summer in my society, in 
everything but words a suitor for my hand. But 
I had no one to tell me what was right and what 
wrong; I had only you and your sister, and I 
went on blindly, trusting both,” 

“ Forgive me!” he could only cry. “ And as 
for my sister, I do not think she realized until 
recently how much we love each other. Forgive 
her, too, Pro, for she loves you, and bitterly 
regrets that I have seemed to trifle with your 
love, or that she did not speak before. But it is 
a delicate thing, and we were so happy! Yet 
many a night I have lain and planned what I 
could do. More than once I have said I would 
go and get a divorce quietly, and, if you would 
give me your hand, I would wed you without 
divulging my past to you. Will you wed a 
divorced man, Pro ?” 

“ Never,” she said, decidedly. 

“ My darling,” he urged, “think of my agony 
now and hereafter—think of the lonely days 
when I am gone, if you persist in sending me 
away. Let me procure a divorce at once, for I 
can readily, and make you my own wife. My 
first marriage was a pitiful mistake; 1 never 
really had a wife, and I have been separated 
from the woman with whom I wed for long, 
long years, ever since you were a little child. I 
have God’s right to call you mine since we love 
each other so, and the law of the land must rec- 
ognize it and give me the legal right to bestow 
upon you my hand and name.” 





LL 


“I could never be happy so,” she said, «7 
would always think of the first woman whg 
wore your name, and that she is living still. Be. 
lieve me—it cannot be.” 

** You are cruel,” he cried. 

“ What have I done that you should reproach 
me?” she said, and for the first time her voice 
grew unsteady, and her lips quivered. 

Seeing it, Thane broke down, too, caught her 
in his arms, and kissed and sobbed over her, 
man though he was, begging her to forgive him 
and not to send him from her since he suffered 
so, and deploring his fault in dust and ashes, 
Pro’s heart was sorely tried; but her convictions 
of right and wrong were such that she knew she 
would never see one happy moment as his wife, 
for in her heart she would feel she had no right 
to be called by his name. 

* You despise me, then,” he said at last, “ and 
your love is less than I hoped. Perhaps itis 
better so, for you will feel the separation less 
keenly. I cannot bear that you should grieve 
when I am gone, and I would willingly add 
your pain to mine, and bear both. But that you 
should forget me—that thought I cannot bear!” 

“ Listen,” she answered, calm once more; 
“ You know I cannot count you blameless, [ 
hold that any man is wrong in contracting a 
hasty marriage, and in wooing another woman 
while that marriage binds him. But a fault 
committed for love’s sake can be borne, and 
readily forgiven. It will be very bitter to me, 
this separation from you. I cannot take up the 
cold, dull, sober thread of life again, after these 
bright days woven of golden strands. You can 
never know what my life will be to me when you 
are gone. I dare not look at it—I dare not 
think of it in any way. But with the knowledge 
of all that is before me, I tell you truly, I never 
knew how fully and completely my heart is 
yours, until to-night. Perhaps, were I a passion- 
ate woman, I ‘might tell you I will love you 
while my life lasts. I do not know how this may 
be; I cannot tell what the future has in store for 
me—but this I know: as my own life, as my very 
heart’s blood, I love you now.”. 

The words were scarcely spoken when he had 
her in his arms again, kissing, caressing, and be- 
seeching her all in a breath ; but she was not to be 
moved from her determination. It was growing 
late; Mr. Randolph would soon return, and 
neither felt like seeing him that night. Thane 
could not bear to go; perhaps he would never 
meet Pro alone again after that night; for he had 
argued his suit eloquently, and lost. He could 
say no more without seeming unduly importunate, 
and, knowing how steadfast Pro was, he feared 
she might be unhappy, even if he could induce 
her to consent to be his wife. He must leave 
Burnham, and at once, Pro said so, and Har- 
riet, and he knew it was best. He might call, 
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with his sister, upon the following day; there 


might be some little matters to bé arranged. 
Thane begged her to forgive his sister, who loved 
her tenderly, and he generously took all the 
blame upon himself. Harriet did not know, until 
the very last, just how things were going; did 
not Pro remember how cross she was with him 
yesterday when he hinted of his love? 

Pro remembered, and forgave, and felt relieved 
when she found Mrs. Steele was to remain for 
some days, to quiet any gossip that might arise. 
She could not bear to be questioned, and Mrs. 
Steele had a way of managing such things 
adroitly. Mr. Randolph was blissfully unaware 
of anything wrong, and Pro requested that he 
should not be informed. He might not see things 
with their eyes, and there must be no scene, 
Pro kept up bravely until Thane was gone; she 
even stood upon the porch and watched him 
going, saw him turn again and again to see if 
she were standing there still, and did not stir 
until he was lost to sight in the gloom of the 


night. 





CHAPTER VI. 





“Tt was a pain put away and parted with, this dead 
hope that had never bloomed.” 

Pro went into the hall; the perfume of the 
night-blooming jessamine seemed to meet her at 
the threshold ; it struck her in the face, it choked 
and strangled her. Years after, the scent of this 
flower brought back that night in all its agony. 

“That sickening odor!’’ she exclaimed to a 
servant who was coming to close the house for 
the night, ‘ Cannot you carry the pot out upon 
the porch? The whole air seems stifled and 
deadly.” 

. “Perhaps I can, though the plant is tall and 
the pot heavy. James brought it in, for we 
thought you liked it, Miss Pro.” 

“So I did, but I’m not quite well to-night, 
and it is unusually heavy and oppressive. Take 
out the pot if you can; if not, pull off the 
blooms and throw them away.” 

She went up the staircase to her room—the 
room whose windows overlooked the town, She 
flung the sashes wide to let in the air, and then, 
glancing outward a moment, she closed the 
blinds quickly to shut out the sight, as if it were 
the church-spires showing dimly in the moon- 
light that made her sick at heart. She pulled 
the jewels from her ears, and tossed aside the 
faded roses—all that Thane had spared her— 
removed her dress, and robing for the night, sat 
down to think. The clock struck eleven, and 
then she heard her father’s key in the lock, and 
his footsteps in the hal!. This reminded her of 
what he had said to her at tea-time. 

“ Dear liule mother,” she said, glancing at the 





portrait upon ‘the wall, “I pitied you once—it 
was only to-night, -yet it seems ages ago—I 
thought how dull your life must have been with 
papa for a husband; but one thing I know—he 
had no living wife when he made love to you. 
Are the grave men only good, I wonder? And 
those who seem so chivalrous and tender, are 
they all half-false, or with no right to bestow the 
attentions which we prize so much, and which, 
perhaps, mean very little after all? Are you 
pitying me inturn, mamma? Ah, mamma, if I 
could but know !” 

She threw herself upon the bed, and listened 
to the hours strike, days apart as it seemed to 
her; thought of her future, thought of her past, 
and tried to put the present away, yet saw it 
more clearly always than either. Toward morn- 
ing she fell into a fitful sleep, waking with throb- 
bing temples and burning cheeks, feeling altern- 
ately feverish or chilled. As she did not appear 
at the breakfast-table, Mr. Randolph sent up to 
know the cause. She was not quite well, she 
answered, and would not come down. Did she 
require anything from town?—he sent up to 
ask, when her answer was brought tohim. “I 
thought she was very like her mother last night,” 
was his mental comment. “ Perhaps it was be- 
cause she was not well then. It would be very 
unfortunate if Pro were to turn out delicate, like 
her mother. What could I do with my property, 
in that case? I have no taste for founding asy- 
lums. Let people take care of themselves, is my 
motto. I must look after Pro a little, and see 
that no disease fixes itself upon her.” And, sat- 
isfied in his own mind that the most fatal disease 
that ever prowled around a victim would take 
instant flight if he looked after it, he swallowed 
his coffee and went down town. 

It was nearly noon when Pro rose. It would 
not do to lie later—some one might come. She 
carefully dressed her hair; she had no thought 
of playing love-lorn damsel with disheveled 
locks. She took the white dress she had worn 
the day previously, put it inside another, and 
hung it out of sight. She had dressed like a 
bride yesterday—she was as desolate as any 
widow to-day. A thin, black dress attracted her 
attention. She took it out and put it on. She 
looked years older than she did yesterday; she 
wondered she was not wrinkled and gray; yet 
she was very glad she was not. 

“Only twelve o’clock,” she said, “and there 
are years to come. Siill, the pleasure of the past 
summer were worth paying for in at least some 
pangs of pain. My day isover. It was short, 
but while it lasted, sweet. Yes, and the memory 
of it is sweet, too, because—oh, mother! God 
and you both know I meant no wrong. I loved 
him, not dreaming there was any reason why I 
should not; and now I know the truth, I’m 
sending him away. I cannot promise not to 
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love him still—that’s out of nature; but so long 
as I never see his face, sarely it will be no 
crime. In any case, my life cannot be so dreary 
as it was before he came. Suppose it had gone 
on as it always did ere I knew Thane Arnold? 
And I’d rather have his loving devotion for one 
summer, than a cold, stern man’s love for my 
life. Why, this very heartache is sweeter than 
the love of any other man could be to me.” 

So she mused and tried to comfort herself, 
watching stealthily from the window as she had 
often done before, for a well-known carriage to 
appear, saying again and again it would be the 
last time. And then a servant came up with her 
lunch upon a tray; she had forgotten there were 
such things as lunches in this world. The girl 
started back at sight of the little figure arrayed in 
black. 

* Bless me! but you do look like a funeral in 
that black dress, Miss Pro !”” 

“Do I?” she queried, quietly. “Then run 
out, Bess, and bring me two or three blood-red 
roses from the bush beyond the farther walk.” 

Remembering, then, that she was faint, and 
must nerve herself for one more trial, Pro drank 
her tea and tried to eat, though with indifferent 
success; so when Bess returned with the roses, 
she gave up the trial, and, taking the flowers, 
began to brighten up her dress with them. 

“ How pale you are!” the girl said, lingering 
as Pro arranged the roses, “ I knowed last night, 
when the flowers went agin you, that you were 
vergin’ on some sickness or other. My mother 
was consumpted, and she couldn’t a-bear laylocks 
nor marrigoolds—they always made her sick.” 

* Very likely,” returned Pro, in a careless tone, 
as she half smothered one of the glowing roses 
in the lace at her throat. “I am not ‘con- 
sumpted,’ and I dislike them too. I’m not going 
to pine away at once, Bess, never fear. Even 
the strongest men are ill sometimes, and, though a 
trifle languid to-day, I shall, without doubt, be 
well to-morrow. You may take away the tray; I 
want nothing further.” 

It was two o’clock when Mrs. Steele and Mr. 
Arnold were announced, and, without keeping 
them waiting, Pro went down. Mrs. Steele ex- 
pected to meet a tear-stained face and a figure 
generally forlorn, and was prepared for an un- 
pleasant interview. She was, therefore, greatly 
astonished, and no less relieved, when Pro en- 
tered the room. For though the child was pale, 
and there was something pathetic in her sorrow- 
full expression, she was very calm; too calm, in- 
deed, for anything short of despair. Thane 
looked upon her with a new admiration; she was 
more beautiful, if possible, than ever before, 
for the look in her face seemed almost divine. 
Pro was naturally reserved, and she was also self- 
possessed ; but, aside from this, she was too much 
stunned and dazed by the shock she had received 
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to weep. She might do this later, when the 
weary, lonely days came, but the excitement of 
having Thane near her yet kept her up in a cer. 
tain degree. Besides, Pro was very proud, and 
she did not wish to appear too disconsolate just 
at the time of Thane’s departure; for even the 
house servants were addicted to gossip, and 
though they took a certain pride in the fine old 
house and the Randolph family in general, they 
did not hesitate to discuss Pro’s affairs with the 
neighboring servants, and eagerly related what. 
ever they found interesting. There were no old 
family servants in the house or about it except 
the gardener, and Pro trusted none of them, 

In view of this, she was glad Mrs. Steele 
could remain in Burnham for atime. She must 
have some society, or she would go mad, yet she 
could not go about among people who would be 
sure to ask her questions, perhaps jest with her 
upon her supposed coming marriage. Mrs, 
Steele knew how to ward off questions, and ag 
she only, besides Thane, knew the secret, Pro 
need never wear a mask before her. She did 
not blame Mrs. Steele; she blamed no one, in. 
deed, for she could understand how it all hap. 
pened. Perhaps, had. she known how coolly 
that lady discussed her in the beginning, the only 
inducement to form her acquaintance being the 
desire to amuse Thane so he would remain with 
her, and for herself to procure a supply of fresh 
fruit in season, Pro might have been less forgiy. 


ing; but, fortunately for her own peace, she knew ~ 


nothing of this. 

Mrs. Steele kissed her to-day, quite as usual, 
If she felt a new tenderness toward her because 
she bore up well, she did not express it, fearing 
to break down this very fortitude. Thane merely 
took her hand, for the same reason, though at 
first Pro did not look him in the face. There 
was an awkward pause for a moment; and then 
Mrs. Steele, recovering her usual tact, broke it. 
Pro was a brave girl; and, though her brother 
and herself had not been quite right, they deeply 
regretted all that they had done amiss. Thane 
was going away—it was better for hia: to leaveat 
once—and he was to take the early evening wam 
for the city. 

“I am glad he is going away immediately,” 
Pro said, thankful she did not have last night's 
battle to fight over again alone. “ But you—will 
it be possible for you to remain?” 

“lam going to stay a month longer in Burn 
ham,” she replied, “and you and I must go out 
together almost every day. This will keep you 
from growing morbid; and besides, it will save 
you from hearing any unpleasant questions or re- 
marks. I will attend to all who feel anxious te 
know what you propose to do in the future, 
They may think you two are engaged, or that 
you have jilted Thane; I’m not sure but the last 
would be better. As for him, it will not do fo. 
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him to remain in the city, as it will interfere 
with my plans for you. If there is any way for 
me to atone for my fault in allowing you people 
to fall in love with each other, it is in trying to 
make the autumn and coming winter as pleasant 
as possible to you. After I have spent a month 
here, to give you time to recover yourself a little, 
and for me to meet and converse with every 
gossip of the place, 1 am going to take you fora 
few weeks’ travel. Your father will give his 
permission, never fear. After this, I am going 
to keep you the whole winter at my house, 
where you will see a little of the fashionable 
world, and meet people who knew your mother 
when she was young: I forget—she was always 
young—but I mean before her marriage. Then, 
next summer you shall come home for a few 
weeks or months, and can fill Cherryfield with 
lively people if you wish, After that—well, I 
will plan no future now. Of course, Thane 
must not hover around, or he will spoil all. He 
is fond of foreign travel, and he must go away at 
once, whether to Europe, Asia, Africa, or all 
three, depends upon his inclination. I do not 
presume to dictate as to the part of the world he 
shall visit. I only insist that he shall leave the 
country for a year. By that time you will be 
able to meet and touch hands with pulses as cool 
as you could wish. Pro, how do you like my 
programme ?”’ 

“I thank you from my whole heart,” she said; 
“for oh! I have been wondering how I might 
pass through the dreary days of the coming winter 
without going mad. I think, if papa consents tu 
your plan, it will almost save my life. Not that 
I thought for a moment of dying, though because 
they think me ill to-day, the servants in the house 
have arrived at the conclusion that I have con- 
sumption like my mother,”’ 

“Did she have consumption, then?” asked 
Thane, unable to hide the anxiety in his face. 

“Not regular consumption,” Pro answered, 
“though her disease went by that name. I be- 
lieve it was a sort of throat consumption, which 
came from a violent cold she contracted, and she 
fell into a sort of apathy and into a decline. 
Only my aunt Proserpine thought her ill until she 
died ; and papa was at the bank as usual. She 
felt she was going, and made all her preparations 
a month before, even to making her will.” 

Pro had drifted out of her own troubles to 
contemplate those of her mother, and to compare 
them, as she had often done of late; and after a 
moment of silence, feeling she could trust Pro, 
Mrs. Steele went out in the garden, as she said, 
for two or three roses, and then they must go, for 
Thane still had something to do before train-time. 
She emphasized the expression two or three, as 
if to show them it would only take her a short 
while to pluck so few. As she left them, Thane 
came and put out his hand to’ Pro. She placed 





hers within it silently, and made no resistance 
when his other arm stole about her waist. She 
even looked into his eyes a moment without a 
shade of reproach in her own, for she was fully 
impressed with the belief that they would never 
meet on earth again. Thane was deeply agitated, 
he could scarcely trust himself to speak; and 
Pro, though apparently calm, dared not say 
much, for she knew the troubled waters were 
very near this quiet surface, and a breath would 
toss them into a perfect gale. 

“Cannot you recall your decision of last 
night ?”’ he said, at length, in utter disobedience 
to his sister’s commands. 

“ No,” she answered, “ oh, no! Please do not 
speak of it further.” 

“ But you forgive me,” he continued, un- 
steadily. 

‘¢ Fully,” she answered. The hand within his 
did not seem so steady as at first, though perhaps 
it was the tremulousness of his own which shook 
it so. 

“ Do you love me, Pro?” He could not with- 
stand the temptation to hear the dear confession 
from her lips once more. 

“I do,” she replied. , 

“ And I you,as my own life! Ah, child, if I 
loved you less I would never go away. Don’t 
grieve, but oh, do not quite forget me !” 

“ Never,” she said, struggling for composure, 
** never!” 

Mrs. Steele had returned with her roses; she 
stood at the steps calling to Thane that it was 
time to go. 

“God bless you, dear little Pro!” he cried, 
and then he kissed her sweet, unsteady lips once, 
twice, thrice, and turned away. 

“I am coming to see you the moment he is 
gone, so I will not say good-bye now,” called 
Mrs. Steele to Pro, as she stood in the doorway 
until they entered the carriage. 

Pro made no answer; nor, indeed, sign of any 
sort. She leaned against the casement, and her 
face grew a grayish white. 

“ She is going to faint! ” said Thane, in a low 
tone to his sister, making a movement as if to re- 
turn. 

“She is not going to faint,” returned Mrs. 
Steele, detaining him, “ you are blind, and can 
only half see. Drive away quickly, and don’t 
keep her in the door forever. It is cruel to 
linger after the good-byes are said; she must have 
an opportunity to go to her room and be quiet, 
for that calm cannot last much longer. She is a 
little angel, and she has kept up wonderfully.” 

«I feel like begging some one to take me aside 
and shoot me!” exclaimed Thane, as they drove 
rapidly away. ‘ Do you suppose Pro will go into 
a decline like her mother? ” 

“I suppose nothing of the kind!” returned 
Mrs. Steele, affecting a roughness she did not 
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feel, thinking it would be good for him to be 
scolded a trifle. ‘Pro is more robust than her 
mother was; she may have the longevity of Me- 
thuselah for aught I know, that is, if she re- 
sembles her father. And, besides, she isn’t mar- 
ried toa Randolph. I should go into a decline 
if | were married to Pro’s father, and I’m not 
naturally delicate either. Now, don’t be troubled 
about Pro; I’m going to take her in hand my- 
self, and you know I usually accomplish what I 
undertake. She must have a little time for grief, 
and that is why I don’t take her away at once. 
Besides, it will give you time to prepare for your 
journey in quiet. I won't nag her or annoy her, 
or drag her out in the apology for society here, 
more than is absolutely necessary. When I take 
her away, she will gradually grow interested in 
our traveling tour, and this will prepare her for 
society. And then, unless I am greatly mistaken 
—now don’t get into a passion at what I’m going 
to say ; I know she’s not fickle—but unless I err 
greatly in my estimate of human nature, and es- 
pecially girl nature, she will marry a year hence, 
and marry well, too! ”’ 

** Harriet!” . 

“T see no reason for being so shocked,’’ re- 
turned Mrs, Steele, regretting, however, she had 
been so indiscreet as to allow this part of her plan 
to become known. 

“‘ If you attempt to marry Pro to any one, Har- 
riet-—I mean if that is your design—I will not 
leave the city at all.” 

“ Nonsense! don’t be a fool!” she cried. 
“ Do you suppose that child is going to have her 
whole life spoiled because you happened to fancy 
her once? You are a perfect dog-in-a-manger, 
Thane !” 

He was more in earnest than she imagined, 
and when they reached home, he refused to 
leave until she promised she would do nothing 
toward inducing Pro to marry. 

“ But are you not afraid to trust me?” she 
asked, after giving her promise. “ You often 
charge me with being false in many things.” 

“I am not afraid to trust you,” he replied. 
“If Pro should marry of her own accord after a 
time, I could bear it. But if you hastened it in 
any degree, I would never forgive you. Perhaps 
you would like me for an implacable enemy ; 
but 1 do not think you would, for I would stop 
at nothing. You understand me ?” 

She did understand him, only too well; and it 
led her to give up this portion of her plan, though 
she comforted herself with the thought that Pro, 
with her beauty and wealth, would not, in all 
probability, long remain single if brought out in 
fashionable society. So she devoted the few 
moments that remained before Thane’s departure 
to making peace with him. - They had a hurried 
early tea, neither eating anything, and then drove 
with him to the depot, where, after bidding him 
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adieu, and seeing the train. start, in order to be 
sure he went, she drove hastily to Cherryfield, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Pity all maskers; yet above all, 
Pity, oh, pity the young!” . 

Two weeks passed, and Pro rode or waiked 
whenever Mrs. Steele came for her. She dressed 
charmingly, and everybody remarked how much 
Mrs. Steele’s companionship had done for her, 
she was growing so distinguished-looking and 
ladylike. There were jests, too, concerning her. 
self and Thane, but these Mrs. Steele parried, 
though she took the whole town into her conf. 
dence, one or two people at a time, and told them 
Pro had something of the coquette in her nature 
notwithstanding her apparent shyness, and she 
refused to give her brother the answer he sought, 
and sent him away on trial. Whether Pro would 
ever repent this or not, she could scarcely tell; 
she loved the child dearly for her own and her 
mother’s sake; but for her part she was afraid 
Pro might fall in love with and marry some one 
while her brother was away, and all because Pro 
wished to find out if absence did really conquer 
love. This explanation was not remarkably 
lucid ; and some gave it one interpretation, some 
another, and this was what Mrs. Steele desired; 
for in any case it placed Pro in the position of 
having been mistress of the situation, and she 
cared for nothing more. As for Pro herself, she 
carried out the programme her friend marked out 
for her so staidly and patiently, Mrs. Steele's 
heart ached for her. When the two were alone, 
Pro dropped her mask, and became so listless and 
weary it was pitiful to see her. 

“ Have patience with me,” she would some- 
times say, “ but I feel so languid, so very tired, as 
though quite worn out. I don’t sleep well, or it 
I do, I wake dripping with perspiration, and ex- 
hausted instead of refreshed. I shall be better by 
and by.” 

Mrs. Steele felt that something must be done, 
and, although it was not yet a month since 
Arnold left, and before she had intended return- 
ing to the city, she saw no reason for remaining 
longer. Her brother had sailed, and Burnham 
was satisfied because he had been a suitor for 
Pro’s hand. Accordingly, she waylaid Mr. Ran- 
dolph one evening, and introduced the subject to 
him in her own way. 

“ Pro is not very well,” she said. ‘‘ She needs 
a change of scene and air, and it will not do to 
leave her alone here for the winter. She has 
added so much to my happiness during the sum- 
mer, I feel like trying to repay her in some way. 
I want to take her with me for two or three 
weeks cf travel, and then to my own home for a 
portion of the winter, for I am sure it would 
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benctit her greatly, while it would give me un- 
pounded pleasure,” 

«| have thought Pro seemed drooping of iate,”’ 
Mr. Randolph said—for he chanced to be one 
whom Mrs. Steele had not before taken into her 
confidence—* and it struck me she might have 
some little trouble in love matters, as girls some- 
times do. Do you know anything about it, Mrs. 
Steele ?” 

“It is nothing serious, I assure you,” she re- 
plied. “The truth is just here—though as Pro 
is extremely shy, I would advise you not to men 
tion the subject to her.” 

She paused a moment, and Mr, Randolph, 
anxious to know the truth, which was not “ here” 
to him, readily gave his word that he would keep 
silence in regard to the affair—an unnecessary 
promise, as he seldom addressed six consecutive 
words to his daughter upon any subject. 

“My brother was very much in love with 
Pro,” resumed Mrs, Steele, in a confidential man- 
ner, with a glance over her shoulder which 
caused her listener to glance over his shoulder 
too. “And Pro really liked him in a certain 
way, but not, however, enough to induce her to 
marry him; to be candid, she -positively refused 
him, and that is why he went away so suddenly, 
and why Pro has been rather grave of late.’* 

“Indeed!” returned Mr. Randolph. “ Do 
you know I fancied Mr. Arnold liked Pro, and I 
have a very good opinion of him—a very good 
opinion indeed. But Pro’s refusing him proves 
to me that she has more independence of mind 
than I gave her credit for possessing, and that 
pleases me quite as well, I should not feel at 
all troubled about Pro, save for the reason that 
her mother suddenly sickened and died without 
any apparent cause; and, a few years later, my 
only sister, a strong, robust woman, did precisely 
the same thing. I give you my word I did not 
know either was dangerously ill until she died. 
This makes me very watchful of Pro, and yet I 
feel that I know more about banks than I do 
about young girls and women.” 

“ Very likely,” thought Mrs. Steele. “I un- 
derstand Pro exactly,” she said aloud, “ and 
will watch over her as if she were my own child. 
My affection for her is a matter between her and 
myself alone, and my brother has gone to Ger- 
many. I don’t think you can do better than to 
give her into my charge for a few months,” 

Mr. Randolph promised, and passed on, thank- 
ful that the late failures in city banks would be a 
benefit to those who withstood the panic firmly. 
Pro went to the®tity with Mrs, Steele, and, when 
her wardrobe was replenished, they set out for a 
tour of the lakes. They went as far ar Niagara 


Falls, and here, after three days of sight-seeing, 
Pro broke down, and was unable to leave her bed. 
As soon as she recovered slightly, she begged to 
be taken away. 





* Perhaps you will think me a fooi,” she said, 
“for, though I thought I could never weary of 
the Falls at first, I cannot bear to hear them now: 
the sound has grown terrible to me. They jar 
me in my bed; they seem to craze and mock 
me!” 

Mrs. Steele took her, in her weary, helpless 
state, to the dear old city of Toronto; and here 
she found the rest she needed, and something to 
amuse her, too, when she was able to drive out. 
About this time it chanced—or so she fancied, 
for Mrs. Steele had arranged it—that a party of 
friends came on from New York, and stopped at 
the same hotel. It followed, naturally, that Pro 
became a favorite among them, and all united in 
her praise. She was different from most young * 
girls, they said—staid and sensible ; so charming, 
too, remarkably attractive, and a very interesting 
companion. 

She was careless of the attention of the gentle- 
men of the party; and perhaps this helped to 
make her the rage, for she was very interesting 
at all times. She met friendly advances with 
equal friendliness; anything farther she simply 
endured, and checked it at the proper time. So 
nothing came of this journey, except that she was 
in some measure restored to her old cheerfulness, 
But this, in Mrs. Steele’s estimation, was a great 
point gained. She did not expect Pro to fall in 
love so soon, but she could not altogether give 
up the hope that the young girl would forget 
Thane at last, and marry elsewhere. If Thane 
were only free, she could ask no better wife for 
him. Now, though she pitied her brother as she 
had never done before, she pitied Pro far more, 
and felt it wrong that the girl’s life should be 
marred upon his account. Besides, so long as 
she remained single, Thane would be restless and 
unsettled in a greater degree than ever before, 
and at last—for she knew his passionate nature— 
she felt there would be an exposure of some sort. 

When they returned to the city, she at once 
turned her attention to Pro’s wardrobe. Mr. 
Randolph, who was anxious—if he could be anx- 
ious about any subject aside from his business— 
for Pro to marry soon and well, had given Mrs. 
Steele to understand she was to fit his daughter 
out appropriately, naming a sum which she must 
not exceed, however, in matter of expense. Mrs, 
Steele opened her eyes; for in five years—and 
she was an extravagant woman—she had not 
spent half the sum. Not that she intended to 
spend so much upon the child—for she had the 
good sense to know a debutante should be simply 
attired—still, this simplicity is not acquired 
without money and taste, and Mrs. Steele was 
glad to know she need not limit herself in regard 
to expense. Aside from this, it set “her to won- 
dering if Mr. Randolph was really as rich as he 
was reported, 

“ Pro,” she said, “ I want to ask you something 
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rude. Do you know how much your father is 
worth—I mean financially ? ”’ 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” she said, “1 
only know he once talked of buying up all the 
stock in the bank, and changing its name to the 
Randolph National. He spoke to me about it, 
because to do this he would be obliged to invest 
my money also, and he does not believe as a rule 
in investing too much in any one bank, except he 
has unlimited control in it.” 

“So you have a fortune of your own,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Steele, who was anxious to know all she 
could learn upon the subject, since it had been 
introduced. ‘ Do you how much that is?” 

“ You will think me very stupid, I suppose,” 
returned Pro, “ but I cannot answer that either. 
I only know, when mamma died, she left some 
money to papa, something to papa’s sister Proser- 
pine, and more to me than any one. My share 
was two hundred thousand dollars. And when 
Aunt Pro died, she left me fifty thousand more. 
Papa told me, not long since, he had never 
touched my money—I mean to spend for me. I 
have had everything I wished, but I was educated 
in a school where plain dress was recommended, 
and I have never been extravagant.” 

Mrs. Steele was astonished. If Thane were 
only free! But, no matter, it was something to 
be able to bring out such an heiress ; only she 
would never tell how rich Pro really was, unless 
she married, for fortune-hunters would be at- 
tracted toward her in swarms. They went out a 
great deal, and received often; and, as Mrs. 
Steele took care that her charge had all needed 
rest, Pro, in a certain degree, enjoyed it all. 
‘There was a novelty about attending dinners and 
balls; she was interested in the drama, and very 
fond of the opera. A friend of the family, a 
Mr. Clay, who called often at the house, began to 
be very attentive to Pro. He was a wealthy 
widower, without children, just past his first 
youth, yet not old; but staid, solid men especi- 
ally fancied Pro. She tried to freeze him with 
her reserve, but he could not or would not under- 
stand her. Mrs. Steele, true to her promise to 
Thane, seemed blind to what was passing around 
her ; but she felt Mr. Clay was a great match, and 
hoped Pro would accept him. It chanced one 
evening that Mr. Clay was left alone for a few 
moments with her, and he availed himself of the 
opportunity to ask her to become his wife. They 
had gone into the conservatory a moment, while 
they were waiting for Mrs. Steele to come down, 
and she entered the drawing-room noiselessly, on 
account of the thick carpet, and, going in search of 
them, heard Mr. Clay’s question in time to draw 
pack while yet unseen. Pro very gently—she 


was always gentle—-yet decidedly, refused him ; 
but Mr. Clay was a persistent man, and, in a 
gentlemanly manner, he was inclined to press his 
suit. 





**T respect you very highly,” she said, “ and J] 
thank you for the honor you have conferred upon 
me to-night. For it is an honor to be offered the 
love and the name of a man so irreproachable jn 
every way as you. But I do not love you, and 
you can readily see how wrong it would be for 
me to encourage you in any way.” 

* But could you not in time learn to love me?» 
he queried, seeming greatly disappointed. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “it can never be; and 
since you have been so frank with me, I will con. 
fess to you the reason why. I did love one man 
once, but for reasons which I cannot explain and 
you will not ask, it was imprudent for me tg 
marry him, and I sent him away. I may never 
see him again in this life; I do not even know 
where he now is. He loved me, yet when he 
found I could not be his wife, he left me; be. 
cause he did this, thinking it honorable and right, 
I honor and love him still; and, since I cannot be 
his wife, I will not give my hand in marriage 
at all.” 

“Child,” «Mr. Clay said, “I always thought 
you had some sorrow, for you seem to wear gayety 
like a mask; your face is pathetic in its sorrow 
when in repose. I will not urge you further, 
since, out of your gentleness of heart, and in 
pity for me, you have read me a page of your 
past life. Only give me a kiss in parting; I ask 
no more.” 

“« Perhaps you will think me cold and unkind, 
but oh, my friend, I cannot kiss you! I have 
always held kisses as sacred things, never to he 
given lightly, yet I did let one man—this man— 
kiss me. With his last farewell he kissed and 
blessed me; and, since his are denied me, I 
cannot accept the kisses of other men.” 

So he went away, in his heart loving her more 
than ever, and still hoping, by careful, patient 
wooing, he might win her yet. As for Mrs. Steele, 
her feelings underwent a complete change while 
she listened to Pro’s words. 

“ I wonder if I could not manage it somehow,” 
she thought, “to get a quiet divorce from that 
dreadful woman to whom Thane is bound? 
Perhaps, then, Pro’s scruples against marrying a 
divorced man might be overcome. Mrs. Bell, 
whom Pro admires greatly, is a divorced woman. 
I will tell the child so this very day, and it will 
show her that many things are at present allow- 
able and proper, which were considered scarcely 
respectable years ago.” 

In her next letter to Thane she wrote: 

“ You ask me for tidings of Pgp—if she is well, 
if happy, if she has forgotten you. I never 
mention your name to her, for, in spite of the 
bustle of travel and the excitement of city life, 
where she is courted constantly, she does droopa 
litle. She had an offer of marriage a day or 
two ago,from Mr. Clay. Quite accidentally, I 
overheard it, and then listened, I Confess, for her 
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answer. As it will show you whether or not you 
are forgotten, I will repeat it to you.” 

Here followed Pro’s answer and explanation, 
and the lonely wanderer who read it wept over it 


‘ and carried the words next his heart, where he 


treasured a few seemingly worthless souvenirs— 
a withered red rose, a small knife with a spot of 
rust upon the point, a tiny half-worn glove; and 
Jastly the pictured face of a young girl, whose 
clear, dark eyes looked into his with a trust and 
earnestness her real eyes might never show again. 
The words were like manna in the wilderness— 
like unexpected flowers we find in early spring- 
time blooming in the very edges of the snows. 
like bird-songs in winter ; like a cooling shade in 
mid-summer heat—yes, sweeter far to Thane 
than all these could be, and treasured all the 
more because he had no right to give any outward 
sign of this sweet grain of consolation. 





CHAPTER VIII. 





** Last night I met him once again, 
A man whose hair was gray. , 
And sweet the words he came to me 
Across the sea to say: 
Dear child, I love you, and am free :’ 
I did not say him nay.”’ 

The winter passed, and Pro went home again, 
longing, she scarce knew why, for Cherryfield 
and its fragrant spring snows. But there were 
no cherry snows this year; there was neither bud 
nor blossom, and, as the summer went, no fruit. 
Mrs. Steele did not come early to Burnham; she 
waited until September, for there were a few 
other visitors at Cherryfield. She found Pro 
graver and paier, if possible, than ever. She was 
well, she said when questioned—she never made 
complaint. She was not likely to die of a broken 
heart, Mrs. Steele knew full well; yet she knew, 
too, her sorrow had greatly changed her. 

People wondered at the friendship between 
these two women. While Mr. Arnold was there, 
devoted to Pro, it was easily explained. But 
since she had sent him away, and he never even 
wrote to her, it was strange they were still bosom 
friends. But Mrs. Steele, worldly though she 
might be, was—like the selfish people she once 
mentioned—good to her own, and she had in her 
heart adopted Pro. The child was not worldly— 
fashionable society could not make her so. She 
was earnest, generous-hearted and conscientious, 
unlike the majority of Mrs. Steele’s friends; and 
it was refreshing to the woman to have her near 
her, even though she did not feel in honor bound 
to look after the child longer. Besides, she had 
a half-formed plan in her mind, which she in- 
tended to divulge to no one as yet, which might 
some day make Pro her sister; and she gave all 
her leisure moments to its consideration. 

“ Thane,” she wrote, “ don’t come home yet; 
I don’t see how you can ever come while I have 





Pro upon my hands. If she had married or 
seemed gay like other young girls of her age, you 
might; but, though she is never gloomy, though 
she talks charmingly and does pleasant and 
agreeable things, having the faculty, without 
being aware of it, of making people rave about 
her, I don’t believe she has laughed aloud since 
you went away.” 

When Mrs. Steele left Cherryfield, she again 
asked Mr. Randolph to ailow her to take Pro 
with her; and, as he consented, they went south 
together. Mrs. Steele had a two-fold purpose in 
this, but she said never a word to Pro. She 
visited different towns and villages, never stop- 
ping long in a place, until she reached Hall, a 
small town on the Gulf coast. Here she took 
private board, and, though she never let Pro go 
out without her, yet, sometimes, when the child 
was tired, she went out without Pro. She made 
inquiries about the people, and seemed much in- 
terested in the place, going so far as to visit two 
or three quiet-looking cottages. There were a 
few northern families spending the late autumn 
months, but these she cared little for. 

One day a small party went out in row-boats to 
a little grove a mile or two down the coast. 
There were old and young people, bent on having 
a holiday and a pic-nic, or sort of merry-making 
in the grove. Mrs. Steele did not join them, as 
Pro objected to going, and both, indeed, thought 
it would be more tiresome than agreeable. Pro 
went out for a walk along the beach; she wan- 
dered a quarter of a mile or more, passing rough- 
looking men on the way, who were fishing with- 
out any apparent object or success. Rounding 
the borders of a tiny promontory, she came to an 
object on the smooth beach below, which made 
the very hair of her head uprise in terror. It 
was the form of a woman, evidently one of the 
pleasure party of the morning—a large, heavy, 
though not old-looking woman—lying cold and 
stark and dead. Pro sprang upon a rock, threw 
up her arms, and screamed. ‘The fishermen came 
rushing to the spot in answer to hercry. The 
first fright over, Pro could not leave. 

“ Are you sure she is dead ?”’ she asked, “ can 
nothing be done for her? Shall I not run fora 
doctor ? ” 

“No, Miss,” the eldest of the men answered, 
respectfully, “she has been dead two hours or 
more. I only wonder she didn’t drift out to sea.” 

“Poor woman!” Pro said sorrowfully, “I 
wonder if she had any children who will mourn 
her loss. Do you know who she is?” 

“* Yes, Miss, it is Mrs. Arnold; she lived with 
her mother in the village. She wasn’t of much® 
account, Miss, though she was pretty well-to-do. 
A good many years ago—not so many but what I 
remember, though—a young. man came down 
here for his health, and somehow—I always 
thought the old woman cooked it,—he married 
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her. He sent a teacher down here to make 
something out of her, but it was no go—she 
seemed to have less sense after she gota little 
larnin’ than she did before; so he never lived 
with her, though everybody agrees he took care 
of her handsome.” 

** What was her husband’s name?” asked Pro, 
putting her hand over her eyes as she spoke—there 
was such a glare of sunlight upon the sands, 

*‘ Arnold, Miss. Tom,” to one of the other 
men, “what was his Christ’n name? ”’ 

* It was a short name,” the man replied, puz- 
zling over ita moment. “ It was like—oh, I re- 
member—Thane—Thane Arnold. But don’t be 
botherin’, man, look to the lady ; its too much for 
the likes of her, though she seems like a brave 
one: she—” 

But he never finished the sentence, for before 
it was spoken, Pro fell prostrate upon the sands 
beside the dead wife of the man she loved. An 
alarm was raised in the village; the pleasure- 
seekers had returned with word that Mrs. Ar- 
nold was missing, just at the moment the news 
came of the finding of her body. Mrs. Steele, 
missing Pro, rushed wildly down the beach. She 
had come to the place for the purpose of seeing 
this woman, and bribing her into consenting to a 
divorce. She had kept Pro carefully in the dark 
about it all, and now the girl had stumbled upon 
the dreadful secret while she was quietly lying 
down in her room; and.though greatly relieved 
in her own mind, she feared the effect upon Pro. 
Besides, she was inclined to quarrel with the 
Fates for leaving her altogether in the dark, and 
revealing the accident to the child instead. 

Pro was ill for a week, then she was able to 
journey slowly homeward. Mrs. Steele took her 
to the city for a few weeks, and afterward, she 
returned to. Cherryfield, while the winter snows 
were still upon the ground. One reason for her 
hastening home, was that Mr. Clay renewed his 
suit for her hand. He was very gentle, but as 
persistent as he was mild; and Pro was secretly 
annoyed, though, from motives of delicacy, she 
refrained from speaking to Mrs. Steele about it. 
Another reason was that Mrs. Steele had written 
Thane, and, though her letter traveled first to 
Europe and then to Asia before it found him, it 
did reach him at last, and, returning to London 
the first possible moment, he telegraphed Mrs. 
Steele to expect him by the next steamer, Pro 

did not wish to appear to seek him, so she went 
home to prepare for his coming, for she felt sure 
he would come as soon as he reached the city. 

It was in February when she returned, and 
Cherryfield looked less inviting than in summer ; 
still, the old gardener had been blessed with un- 
usual luck with his flowers, and the conservatory 
was filled with blooming plants which perfumed 
the whole house. Pro made everything as bright 
as possible, and one day, when she received a 
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letter written in a hand she knew well, she shed 
a few tears of joy over it. No answer was re, 
quired—the writer was coming for a reply; so, 
upon the afternoon settled upon, which was the 
next day but one after the receipt of the letter, Pro 
spent an unusual length of time over her toilet, 
She tried two or three dresses, and at last settled 
upon a dark garnet silk, with cascades of white 
lace about the neck and down the front of the 
bodice. There were some lilies-of-the- valley 
blooming in pots, and she gathered a few of 
these and fastened them in the lace at her throat 
with a pearl pin. Surely it was not amiss to show 
that she felt a return of happiness. She was 
scarcely dressed When the bell rang; he must 
have came one train earlier than he intended, 
She would not keep him wauting, though she had 
scarcely strength to go down the staircase, Ip 
the greatest trepidation she went down, and 
entered the room, not daring, at first, to lift her 
eyes. ‘ 

“My darling,” said a voice—not Thane’s, 
sugely—and then she looked quickly up. “Can 
it be that you love me at last? Surely this ner. 
vous excitement is a favorable omen! I could 
not resist the temptation to follow you and see if 
your determination to remain single was irrevo- 
cable. Can it be you are altogether indifferent to 
me, when my coming has power to move you so?” 

He would have clasped her in his arms, but 
she motioned him away. He could not help see. 
ing the change in her countenance, 

“* What is it?”’ he said, *“ I do not understand.” 

** Pray be seated, Mr. Clay,” she replied, hay- 


ing recovered her composure in some degree, 


“and I will explain. You remember, perhaps, 
I once told you something prevented me from 
marrying the man I love. The obstacle has re- 
cently been removed, and he is coming here to- 
day to visit me, and I contemplate giving him an 
answer quite different from the one I gave when 
he was first a suitor for my hand. When you 
were announced, I thought it was he; and this 
must be my excuse for entering the room in an 
agitated manner.” 

She was greatly distressed, and just upon the 
verge of a flood of tears. How could he come 
at so inopportune a time, and when she had been 
so decided in her refusals, too? But Mr. Clay, 
after hearing her explanation, had the good sense 
to withdraw, only pausing to beg her pardon, to 
wish her all the happiness in the world, and call 
himself an old fool, Pro was so relieved to 
think he had gone, her tears were stayed; and 
she endeavored to calm herself before Thane’s 
arrival, which she momentarily expected. 

In truth, the two men barely avoided meeting 
at Cherryfield, for Mr. Clay had driven but a few 
rods upon the road toward Burnham, when he 
met a carriage coming toward him at a furious 
rate; and though a man, and supposed to be 
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above curiosity, he could not help staring sharply, 
to get a good view of the occupant of the other 
carriage, who he rightly guessed was the lover 
Pro had mentioned, and who gave him stare for 
stare as they passed; and then, when nearly out 
of sight, each gave a grand salute, ’ 

« Why, bless my heart!” cried Mr, Clay, as 
he drove on toward Burnham at a faster pace 
than before. 

“ Botheration!” muttered Thane, emphatic, 
rather than elegant. ‘That Clay has the per- 
sistence of—of Harriet herself !’’—catching him- 
self in time, as he thought of Pro, and how good 
he was going to be for her sake. “Surely Pro 
could not have given him any encouragement; if 
so, Harriet would have known, And yet Harriet 
was unaware of Mr. Clay’s visit to Cherryfield; 
she would have stopped it if she had heard of it 
in time.” And then, the look of perplexity upon 
his face still, he glanced toward the house as his 
horse drew up before the gate, and saw a slender 
figure in one of the windows which caused him 
to forget everything else for the time, 

Pro, looking outward, saw the tall, lithe fignre, 
and pleasing presence, which attracted her from 
the first. The thick hair was slightly silvered, 
the face was earnest and anxious, with a few 
lines of care upon it; yet altogether it was a good 
face, and one you could not look upon without 
thinking there had been a fierce struggle in its 
owner's life, but he had conquered, and all was 
well. He rang the bell impatiently, tossed aside 
hat and coat with all possible speed, and, rushing 
within the parlor, caught Pro in his eager, impet- 
uous arms. A moment before, he fully intended 
to ask the meaning of Mr. Clay’s visit before he 
made any decided demonstrations of love; but 
at sight of Pro he forgot there was such a man in 
existence. With one hand he raised the pretty, 
blushing face, and scanned it with searching, 
loving eyes. It was as fair as ever, fairer if pos- 
sible, it seemed to him; not so full, perhaps, as it 
had once been, but wanting in no element of per- 
fect beauty, since it was the face of the woman he 
loved, and had been parted from so long. 

“Pro,” he said, softly, and the whisper un- 
veiled, for the space of a breath, the “ brown, 
blessed eyes,” as full of childish, trusting love as 
in the dear old days he had thought gone forever. 
Not yet satisfied, he held her at arm’s length, 
taking in every detail, with his greedy eyes, ot 
the pretty face, the graceful form, and the rich, 
becoming dress which heightened the beauty of 
both; like one whom long sickness has kept a 
prisoner in a darkened room, will seek the ‘sun- 
light with returning breath, and can never tire of 
its brightness, because it seems clearer than ever 
before. 

“ How I ever could leave you,” he said, at 
length, “ I cannot understand, Pro: you know— 


‘you must know you are as dear as life to me.” 
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And then, drifting into the words he had used in 
parting—* Do you love me, Pro ?” ‘ 

“* Yes,’’ she answered, as before, the first word 
she had spoken since his coming; and the 
amount of caresses this one short word called 
forth was something beyond belief, being out of 
all proportion, apparently, to the cause. 

“ And you will be my wife, Pro,—my wife ?” 
he asked, lingering over the name as though it 
were the sweetest of all words to him. 

“Yes,” again almost whispered Pro, half 
afraid it was still wrong to allow his caresses, 
half frightened at the impetuosity of his manner, 
yet altogether in a most delightful flutter of hap- 
piness, 

“God bless you!’ Thane said, the tears in his 
eyes making a halo around her head. ‘* Child, I 
thought I loved you with all the fervor of my 
heart when I parted from you; but now, after 
these long hopeless months of waiting, you are 
dearer than before.” 

It was certainly two hours before he could set- 
tle down to anything like rational behavior, and 
then it is doubtful if anything short of the ap- 
pearance of his sister Harriet could have brought 
him to his sober senses, For Mrs. Steele did 
come; she could not resist the temptation, and 
drove out two hours after he did, to congratulate 
both, as she said; and she seemed as glad as 
either. And then Mr. Randolph came home ana 
gave his consent with quite an appearance of 
heartiness—for he was convinced of two things: 
First, that Thane was of good family, and second, 
though by no means last, he was a rich man. If 
he had been obliged to testify to anything further 
upon his oath, he would probably have said,—be- 
ing a truthful man—his impression was that Pro 
refused Mr. Arnold because she did not love him, 
but afterward thought better of it in consideration 
of his wealth and respectability. 

Next came the question of a speedy marriage. 

“Not yet,” Pro said, “why I’m not used to 
the thought that it is right to have you come and 
see me every day, and it almost seems as if I 
ought to reprove you every time you kiss me. 
Ah, not yet, please, Thane!” 

“Pro, I have loved you every day for nearly 
two years. Is that not long enough to wait?” 

*« But it is so soon—” she bégan, and then she 
paused. 

“I know what you would urge,” he said, “ but, 
dear, we have no power to wrong her now. 
What matter whether she has slept six months or 
six years before I call you mine? Even were 
the full facts known, public opinion would exon- 
erate me from all blame. Fortunately, however, 
the fact of my first and unfortunate marriage is 
known to no one except Harriet, you, and me. 
It can never affect you, except to make me love, 
cherish and treasure you all the more for making 
that first fearful mistake.” 
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Mrs. Steele favored an early: marriage; she 
wanted to see Thane settle down; he had wan- 
dered too long already, in her opinion. And she 
began a series of systematic lectures to Pro, set- 
ting forth the danger of sending Thane adrift 
even for a short while. The series was short; for 
Pro was not only naturally yielding, but she was 
very much in love with Thane, and she was soon 
persuaded. 

The snows of winter were over, and the cherry 
snows were falling when Pro laid her hand in 
Thane’s, and leaving her early home behind her, 
went out into the world with him to share his 
life and wear his name. She went with a strong, 
unfaltering trust in her husband, knowing trials 
common to the lot of all awaited her, but fearing 
nothing since God was above, and here a strong, 
loving arm guarded her way. She glanced 
backward from the carriage as they were leaving 
Cherryfield, for a last glimpse of her beautiful 
home, and Thane, looking too, said with a beam- 
ing smile; 

Just so the cherry blooms were falling when 
I first met you, Pro.” 

“ Yes,’’ she answered. “ The gardener only a 
moment before had been bewailing that the cold 
wind beat them so roughly off the boughs. But 
the cherries were plentiful that summer, in spite 
of spring winds; and I—I’m very happy, too, 
though the winds of adversity did, for a season, 
bury my hopes in the dust.” 

“* Young trees root the faster for shaking,’ 
Pro,” he said, seriously; “and your life may 
not only be more steadfast, but happier, too, be- 
cause of those very spring winds. As for my 
life, it should be firmly planted/as a rock; not 
only the spring winds, but the breezes of sum- 
mer, blew a perfect gale about me. But we will 
bravely hope for fair weather now, dear, and 
that the Indian summer may be the happiest time 
of all.” 

(THE END.) 





PEASANT AND PEER. 


BY MISS F, E,. FOSTER, 
I'll make a crown of this clamb’ring vine, 
Of these blushing blooms of eglantine, 
And wear it light on my burnished hair, 
O’er the high, white brow they deem so fair; 
And stand by the garden wicket low, 
While near me the haughty horsemen go— 
The stately lord, and his stately suite, 
A concourse rare, our great élite. 
Just in the shade of this broad oak tree, 
Whose boughs wave coolingly over me; 
And my jewel eyes shall pin the gaze 
Of the peerless peer, whose princely ways 
Have enthralled a score of hearts, I trow, 
Whose blood than mine hath a richer flow. 





He passed o’er the daisied green this morn 
While the red dew hung on the bladed corn, 
And the nobles grand paced by his side 

To join the chase through the forests wide, 
But ah no! Forsooth, this could not be, 

For horn or bugle I did not see, 

E’en though he paused by the lilied stream— 
(It all seems now like a mocking dream) 

To catch the simple, half-learned lay, 
Taught to me by my grand-sire gray. 


But look and list! ‘Tis the trampling feet, 
The clanging hoofs of the chargers fleet— 
Now look your fairest, my fziry face, 

And let him note the inherent grace 

With which I'm wearing this fragrant crown 
On my flowing hair of golden brown, 


He bends his head! and my pulses thrill, 
My bosom throbs, and my limbs are chill, 
Ay, I'll yet be Lady Ruby Frew, 

And wear my gems and my satins, too; 
And sip the cobwebbed wine so old, 
And freely spend of his hoarded gold, 
And roam at will over Frew’s estate, 

And boast my palfrey and silver plate. 


“Aye, dreaming, Ruby my witching maid?” 
And a hand on her rounded arm was laid, 

** Dost thou long to be the rich man’s bride 
And ride like she on his farther side ? 

What, Ruby? not heard the news, I say, 
Of the brilliant match of Jane De Gray ? 
The train hath just swept proudly by— 

I saw them quit the stone church nigh, 

And an omen dark on her nuptial day 

Paled the splendid cheek of the Lady Gray:.- 
A yew-bough dipped on the drowsy air, 
And clutched away from her shining hair 

A spotless bloom in the garland white, 
Whose petals bent to her footsteps light; 
Then back it swung in the flick’ring shade 
The yew-tree’s sombrest limbs had made, 
The bridegroom turned, and darkly frowned 
As the chaste bud fell on a myrtled mound.” 


‘Stay, Robin Goode, no more, I plead!” 
And the voice shook like a swaying reed, 
“Hark! mother calls, and I must away, 
But I'll hear it all some future day.” 


And with a sigh and a swelling tear 

She sped away to the farm-house near. 

And though for days her heart seemed dead, 
Before twelve months again had sped 

She decked once more her tresses brown ;— 
But bridal blooms were the second crown, 
And not for a titled, high-born one, 

But for Robin Goode, the peasant'’s son, 


And happier iow is Ruby Goode, , 

In her simple home in the shaded wood, 
Than the haughty maid who won that day 
The acres broad, and the castle gray, 
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THE STORY OF MYRLA. 


BY ELISABETH OLMIS, 


There were five of us old college chums who 
met in Chicago last June for a pleasure trip to 
the Pacific. We were no longer young men, and 
had all seen more or less of the downs as well as 
the ups of life. But we had arranged at our 
alumni meeting the year before to give ourselves 
a little holiday the succeeding summer, and were 
all on hand at the Palmer House, bright and 
early, June 13th, according to agreement. 

Havener and Dwight were the senior members 


‘of our little party, and the only representatives 


of good old New England, among whose hills 
our college days had been passed. They were 
both lawyers of extensive practice in Boston, and 
their portly persons and well-filled pocket-books 
told the story of their success. 

Kane, a tall, dark, thin, spectacled fellow, the 
wag of his class, and an odd genius, albeit a 
brilliant one, had knocked about the world gen- 
erally, trying one thing after another, as hap- 
pened to suit his mood. His favorite profession 
was that of Naturalist, for which his long legs 
were admirably adapted. For a year or two past 
he had been roaming about through Mexico, in 
the interest of what Dwight called his “ grass- 
hopperology,” and had come from there to 
Chicago to join us. 

Jack Holabird, my ‘own especial chum and 
comrade, and the best fellow of them all, was a 
physician. While in college his tastes were for 
a wild and roving life, and he went to California 
with the “ fever.” For many years after that I 
lost sight of him, but one day ran across him in 
New York, driving his own carriage, and occu- 
pying an enviable position among the medicos of 
the metropolis. He took me home with him, in- 
troduced me to his wife and daughters—two 
lovely girls by the way—and ever since we had 
kept track of each other, and exchanged frequent 
visits, 

I, Alec Foster, the youngest of the “ boys,” 
and the only bachelor, had experienced the re- 
verses and lately the successes of active business 
life’ in Chicago. 

Well, we were a jolly party that bright June 
morning as we ate our steak and drank our 
coffee with as hearty a relish, and cracked our 
jokes with as bouyant spirits, as only hard-working 
men can, when the burden of business perplexi- 
ties and responsibilities is lifted fér a time. And 
as we rolled out of the station, leaning back in 
our luxuriant chairs, with our faces turned west- 
ward, we felt that before us lay six weeks of 
real enjoyment, such as we had not known for 
years, 

Of course, we had much to tell each other of 
our various experiences, and fortunes or misfor- 








tunes, as the case mjght be, since leaving college; 
for, with one or two exceptions, we had not met 
since then, and had many old jokes, stories and 
incidents to recall. Sothe time passed rapidly, 
and almost before we knew it we had reached 
and passed Cheyenne, and were beginning on 
our long, gradual climb up the mountains. 

It was about this time that I began to notice 
Jack’s silence. At first he had been the life of 
the party with his unfailing flow of wit and 
mirth. I remembered afterwards that as we 
reached the plains he had grown more and more 
quiet, until now he scarcely spoke. An expres- 
sion of deep sadness rested upon his fine, strong 
face, and he seemed absorbed in his own 
thoughts, forgetful of allaround him. Fora time 
I joined in the merry jesting ; but the sight of his 
grave face was a damper upon my spirits, and I 
was about to go over and speak to him, when the 
train suddenly came to a standstill, and everybody 
rushed out to see what was the matter. 

Something had happened to the engine, and 
they told us it would be an hour or two, perhaps 
longer, before we could go on. After the first 
bustle of excitement at the unusual stoppage, I 
slipped my arm through Jack’s, saying : 

“Come, Jack! We have a couple of hours 
on our hands. Let’s take astroll. I see every 
one is wandering off.” 

“Where are the boys?” he asked, looking 
around. “ Havener and Dwight have gone off 
with some Boston cronies who came on at Chey- 
enne, and Kane has got out his ‘ bug-box’ and is 
happy.” 

We walked to the top of a little hill, and threw 
ourselves down under the shade of some scrubby 
trees, where we had a magnificent view of the 
Laramie plains which we had just left. Much 
of the beauty of this mountain-girted picture had 
been lost to us in the cars, and we congratulated 
ourselves upon the detention which enabled us 
to enjoy it before reaching Sherman. For a few 
minutes we sat silent, feasting our eyes; then 
Jack turned to me and said ; 

“Tt could not have been far from here that I 
was married, Alec. It seems as if this must be 
the very same view which appeared so lovely to 
Myrla and me, when we looked out over the 
plains we were about to cross.”’ 

Speechless with surprise, I made no reply. I 
remembered that he had gone overland to Cali- 
fornia, but also that it was some years afterward 
that he had been married to his present wife; 
and I had never dreamed of his having been a 
widower at that time. Here then was a clue to 
his strange silence all day. 

“Elinor, my wife, is the only one who knows 
the story of Myrla. But I would like to tell you, 
Alec, if you care to hear.” 

And this is what he told me, sitting there in 
the afternoon sunlight: 
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“A year or two of roughmg it in California 
had cured me of my love for mining life; and 
one spring morning, more than thirty years ago, 
I mounted a fine little horse I had taken some 
pains in buying and breaking, and started for my 
home in the Berkshire hills. It was not always 

* easy to find company for the eastward journey, 
as the tide of travel in those days set strongly 
westward. But I was fortunate in falling in 
with a party of travelers who were about starting 
for the Mississippi. These, with a few home- 
ward bound miners and half-a-dozen government 
officials, made up a company of thirty or more. 
We were all well-mounted—and what was more 
essential, well-armed—and congratulated our- 
selves upon having no impediments in the shape 
of sisters, wives or daughters. We traveled at 
moderate speed, meeting an occasional emigrant 
train, but luckily no Indians nor robbers. 

One day we came upon a little band bound for 
Salt Lake City. They were waiting until one or 
two straggling wagons should come up, before 
turning off to a pleasant spot near by for their 
afternoon meal. Some of us talked with these 
converts to the sirange new religion, and we 
found them for the most part earnest and con- 
scientious in the step they were taking. Many of 
them were sturdy, middle-aged farmers, with 
brawny hands and rugged features, fascinated by 
the oily tongues of the wily Mormon brethren, 
who had canvassed the sterile hills of New Eng- 
land holding out promises alike of golden har- 
vest and eternal salvation in the fair new land be- 
yond tH€ mountains, And so they had come; 
sometimes bringing their patient, faithful wives, 
sad-eyed, silent women—oftener leaving them be- 
hind to bear the brunt and burden of the day, 
There were a few children; but in this company 
no young men nor maidens. 

After we left them, I fell to musing upon what 
inexplicable charm this religion of a day could 
have for the sons of good old Puritans. How 
little those heroic fathers dreamed, when they 
were carving the brave young republic out of 
their very life-blood and sinew, of the day to 
come, when their children’s children would wend 
their weary way across desert and mountain to 
find eternal rest and blessedness in a belief which 
they would have deemed accursed. But so it 
was—and so it was also that in my brown study 
I fell behind my companions unawares, Arous- 
ing“ suddenly, I urged my little horse along over 
the rocks and loose stones which made fast trav- 
eling dangerous. After going quite a distance 
without overtaking my comrades, I stopped to 
take my bearings, and discovered that I must 
have left the trail some distance behind. I re- 
traced my steps and soon came to the great tree 
which bore the guide-marks I should have 
noticed as I passed before, I had gone forward 
but a few rods when I| heard some one calling. 





———— 


“ Please, sir, will you come here a moment? 
My father is badly hurt.” 

Looking back, I saw a young girl Standing 
upon a rock; and waving her handkerchief, she 
ran towards me and again begged me to come to 
her father’s assistance. 

“We got behind the other wagons; I thin 
father must have missed the way; it was go 
rough, and one of the horses fell. Father was 
riding him, and was thrown/off, and his head fel} 
against a sharp stone. He has not moved nor 


spoken.” 
She told me this ina low, hurried voice, as J 
followed her over the rocky pathway. J 


“ Are you alone with him ?” I asked. 

“Yes. Joe Daggett was in the wagon. He 
has taken the other horse and gone on to bring 
help. But I heard you, and thought you might 
do something for him now.” 

By this time we had reached the scene of the 
accident. The injured man was resting on a 


grassy spot behind the wagon, and lay as if dead, 


except for long, sobbing breaths which he drew 
at irregular intervals. [ felt his pulse, which 
was scarcely perceptible, and laid my hand upon 
his heart, more to please the girl than with any 
thought of finding hopeful signs; for it was 
evidenc that he could live but a short time. 

“Is there a physician among your friends?” 
I asked, avoiding her eyes. 

“TI do not know,” she replied, bending anx. 
iously over her father. “Do you think he is 
badly hurt? Can you do nothing for him?” 

“ He seems to be resting easily,” I answered, 
evading her first question. “ Perhaps a litte 
stimulant might revive him.’ 

I drew a small flask from my pocket, and she 
brought a spoon, but it was of no use. Any attempt 
to force his lips apart brought a low moan of pain; 
and I thought it best not to disturb him, for | 
knew that he was past help. I made a rapid 
mental calculation of the distance Joe had to 
travel, and considered the roughness of the way, 
At best it would be nearly an hour before the 
friends could arrive, and I feared he would not 
last so long. 

Suddenly he opened his eyes, and met those of 
his daughter, who had not stirred from his side, 

“ Myrla,” he said, in a weak yet distinct voice, 
“ my good little girl—do not go on—go home— 
go back—tell—your mother I—was—wrong.— 
There —will — be—some —way— Myrla— go— 
home ;—you—must—not—go—on.” 

“Yes, father,” she said gently, “I will go 
home.” 

He smiled and his lips moved, but no words 
came forth. A moment more, and he was dead, 

At first she could not believe it, but hung over 
him, calling his name, smoothing back-his thin 
gray hair, and kissing his furrowed forehead. 
When she could no longer doubt, she did not 
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weep and sob as I had expected; she looked up 
at me one instant with an expression of dumb, 
patient anguish in her clear gray eyes which 
haunted me for years, Then she tenderly closed 
his eyes, folded his hard, brown hands across his 
breast, and brought from the wagon a clean linen 
sheet, which she spread over him as he lay. , This 
done, she turned to me, and extended her hand. 


“Thank you,” she said simply, “I am glad |" 


you were here. You have been kind, and I shall 
always remember you gratefully. But do not 
wait longer. It is getting late, and they will soon 
be here. Good-bye.’ 

It was getting late. Already the shadows were 
lengthening, and several miles lay between me 
and the little fort where we were to spend the 
night. But how could I leave her there alone, 
not knowing when they might come? I felt a 
strange interest in the brave girl who had shown 
herseif so womanly. 

“Let me stay with you,” I said, taking her 
hand, which was icy cold. “I can easily over- 
take my companions, and it will be hard for you 
to watch here alone, my poor girl.” 

The last words were spoken almost uncon- 
sciously, but they brought relief to a heart weary 
and aching from the pent-up emotions of many 
weeks. The self-control which had not deserted 
her.through the trying scene of her father’s 
death, gave way utterly at the first word of sym- 
pathy for herself. She broke into uncontrollable 
weeping, until, alarmed at the violence of her 
grief, I sat down by her side and endeavored to 
soothe her, as I would a child. Gradually she 
became more calm, and told me something of her 
history. It was a simple tale, but nothing could 
be more touching than the unconscious pathos 
with which she related it. 

“We lived, father, mother and I, in New 
Hampshire, upon a little farm, and were very 
happy there. Last fall some Mormon deacons 
came around lecturing and talking a good deal, 
and some of the neighbors were pleased. But 
we had no idea that father had heard them; he 
never said a word to us, until one day he came 
home and told mother he was going to start for 
Salt Lake City in the spring, with Deacon Spacks, 
one of the: Mormon lecturers, and some of the 
village people. I shall never forget how mother 
looked. She was just going across the kitchen 
with one of his shirts, which she had just ironed, 
on her arm. Her face turned as white as the 
linen she held, but she did not say a word. She 
only looked straight at him a minute, and he 
turned around and went out into the yard. Poor 
father !—he was always such a good man in every 
thing else; but someway he was bewitched with 
the new religion. Nothing that mother or I could 
say could change his mind. So we got ready to 
go with him. He was in high spirits all the time, 
and thought he should make our fortunes out 





there. But to mother and me it was worse than 
dying to leave our happy little home and friends 
and go to such a dreadful place. We did not tell 
him so, though, but kept cheerful for his sake. 
Just before it was time to start, mother was taken 
sick—not very ill, but she was worn out with 
her long anxiety and trouble, and became too 
weak for such a long journey, 

“I begged to stay with her, but she pat her 
arms around me and said: 

“* No, Myrla, my dear child ; father needs you 
more than Ido. He is getting old, and is not 
used to strange new ways. And you must be 
good and kind to him always—a/ways, Myrla; 
whatever happens, remember he is your father 
still. Will you, my daughter ?” 

“T promised her I would, and I came with 
him, He never knew how hard it was for me. It 
seemed sometimes almost impossible to appear 
cheerful with such a heavy heart. But he was 
always so good and kind to me, and I am glad 
now I never once broke down.”’ 

She seemed scarcely more than a child, with 
her slender girlish figure and pure, innocent 
face, from which the last weeks of fatigue and 
anxiety had not stolen the delicate freshness. It 
was not until I looked into her eyes—those won- 
derful soft grey eyes, sad now beyond words— 
that I could read how the woman’s soul had been 
born from the sorrow and self-sacrifice of her 
faithful heart. But her task was over now; and 
I feared the effects of the natural reaction from ° 
such a long physical and mental strain. 

I remembered suddenly her father’s dying com- 
mand. Had he been slowly coming to that con- 
clusion, as each day’s weary and perilous journey 
brought him nearer to the fair “ Deseret ;” or 
had an illumination from that other land to which 
he had been so unexpectedly summoned flashed 
upon his soul, and revealed the error and dan- 
gers to which his “ little girl’? was about to be 
exposed? No answer could come from the pale 
lips ; only their faint “ Go home—go back—do not 
go on,” rang out in tones trumpet clear, as the 
last words of the dying always do. I wondered 
if she was thinking of them, as she sat there with 
her hands clasped upon her knees, her soft hair 
pushed back from her face and falling in loose 
curls upon her shoulders; her eyes turned east- 
ward—homeward. Even as I watched her with 
the thought in my mind, she looked up at me 
with the question: 

“Will you take me as far East as you are go- 
ing? When we meet the railroad, I shall not 
mind being alone.’ 

“Tam going through to Massachusetts, and 
shall be glad to take you with me, Myrla.” 

A look as though a great burden had fallen 
from her, passed over her face; but she simply 
thanked me with a word or two, and we sat 
silent until Joe returned with half a dozen men. 
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There was no need of words to tell them that 
one of their number had found another home 
than that to which they hastened. After a few 
words of consultation, it was decided that Joe 
should conduct Myrla and myself to the “ wagon 
camp,” which was not so far away as I had 
thought, leaving them to follow soon with the 
body. 4 

I can never forget that night. As plainly as 
though it were but yesterday, I can see the circle 
of wagons, with their great white covers and 
painted wheels, the dark shapes of horses and 
broad-backed oxen; the ‘women in their short 
coarse dresses and long checked aprons, stepping 
softly about; the men standing in little groups, 
talking in low, awe-stricken tones of the acci- 
dent; the still white form which lay stretched 
upon the grass beneath its snowy covering; and 
Myrla, sitting at a little distance, wrapped ina 
great shawl, with the camp-fires dancing and 
glancing over all—now illuming, now leaving in 
thick shadow. And I can still hear the sharp 
click of spades and the dull thud, thud, as each 
shovelful of earth was thrown out from the grave 
they were digging. It was the only sonnd to 
break the stillness, except now and then the 
stamping of horses’ feet, or a shrill neigh, or the 
untimely song of some wakeful bird. It seemed 
to me a cruel thing that Myrla must sit and hear 
that dreadful sound, It fell upon my heart, ex- 
. cited and touched by the scene I had been 
through, like blow after blow: and how must it 
be with her? But there was nothing else to be 
done. By daybreak the line of march must be 
taken up; the interests of the many living must 
be considered before the respect due to one 
dead; they could not delay in the rocky wilder- 
ness, fraught at every step with possible danger, 
for even the presence of death itself. 

By midnight all was in readiness. With ten- 
der, reverent hands, Myrla’s father was laid in 
his lowly bed, which she had spread with eyer- 
green boughs and mountain blossoms. There 
was no service. Whether the Mormon deacon, 
a fat fellow with twinkling brown eyes and a 
complacent smile ever on his face, did not know 
the rites of burial suitable for a member of his 
faith; whether, indeed, they have any such; 
whether the one tall, cadaverous minister who 
had forsaken the belief of his fathers and joined 
this oddly-assorted company, found his lips 
sealed, I do not know. The body was lowered 
into its grave in silence, but ere the first spadeful 
of earth could be thrown in, Myrla stepped for- 
ward, and raising her hands and her pure, pale 
face toward heaven, repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
in a low, clear voice. 

Stifled sobs were heard from the women, and 
some of the men brushed their hands across their 
eyes; but she stood, calm and tearless, until the 
little mound was finished, and the wreath and 





cross-which she had woven laid upon it. Then — 
she turned and walked away, and no one fo]. 


lowed her. 

With her going, the spell of silence which 
seemed to have been thrown over the place was 
broken. All gathered about the fire, and spoke 
of the dead man and his daughter. Some had 
known them in their eastern home, and told Story 
after story of his thrift and energy and courage, 

* Life’s unsartin fur us all,’”’ said one tall, raw. 
boned man, solemnly. “ But who’d ’a thought 
Brigham there would ’a’ ben the fust one o’ ug 
to keel under. He was the most sot on comin’, 
the very fust one to sign the paper—you recollect, 
Deacon.” 

The deacon assented, adding that, “ Brother 
Brigham was a man of uncommon grace and 
zeal,’’ and wiping his eyes with a dingy handker. 
chief. 

** Wonder who’ll take the news back to Mig 
Brigham. She was allus dead agin his comin,” 
said some one. 

No reply was made to this. Perhaps some of 
them knew of other wives who had been “ dead 
agin” the breaking up of their happy homes, 
Again subdued sobbing was heard, and an un- 
comfortable silence followed the unlucky speech, 

In the midst of this a clear, young voice spoke 
out. 

“Is there any one who will buy my father’s 
horses and wagon and cattle?” 

Myrla had come back unperceived, and her 
question fell like a bomb in the little circle. All 
had been busy with the past. Thoughts of the 
future, as concerned her, had not yet occupied 
their minds, 

“ Better not sell them now, Merly,” said Joe 
Daggett, kindly, when the first ripple of astonish- 
ment had subsided. ‘“ Ye’ll want ’em when ye 
git thar, an’ I'll engage to drive ’em safely 
through, barrin’ accidents.” 

“Thank you, Joe, but I am not going any fur- 
ther, and I should like to sell them.” 

Now the surprise burst forth in a torrent of 
words. 

“* Not a goin’ any further!” 

“ Why, Merly Brigham, what do ye mean?” 

** Whar be yer a goin’ ter?” 

“Is the gal crazy?” 

“Sho, now, Merly, ye'll feel better in the 
morning” and a dozen similar exclamations, 
filled the air. 

“ The only words which father spoke after he 
fell, were to tell me to go home. It is my own 
wish too, and I shall go. Those of you who 
knew us at home, know that my mother needs 
me. Who will buy the wagon and cattle ?” 

She spoke very quietly, but with a determina- 
tion which could not be mistaken. 

“ There’s no use trying to turn her, when she 
gits that look in her eyes,” I neard one of the 
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women say in a low tone to another; “ I’ve 
knowed Merly Brigham from a baby, and she’s 
jest like her pa in bein’ set.” 

“Poor girl, every mile she came was like 
death to her. She never said a word, but I knew 
it all the same,” was the reply. “I'd not be 
sorry to see her turn back, ef there was any way. 
But this road is all forrard,” and the poor thing 
choked back a sob. 

“How did ye think of gittin’ back, Merly,” 
asked one of the men, unconsciously recognizing 
the girl’s power to manage her own affairs. 

“ This-gentleman is going to Massachusetts, 
and has kindly said that he would take me,’ she 
replied, and I detected the first ring of gladness 
in her tones, 

All eyes were turned upon me as I sat a little 
in the shadow, on the edge of the circle about 
the fire. In the confusion and excitement of the 
night, they had scarcely noticed me, and now I 
met curious looks from all sides. I answered 
the few questions they asked me, in a frank, 
straightforward way which convinced them of 
my honesty, and they received my assurances 
that 1 would do all in my power for Miss Brig- 
ham’s protection and comfort during the journey 
back to New England, in the same sincere and 
manly spirit with which I made them. 

In a few moments everything was arranged. 
Joe Daggett took the cattle, and one of the other 
men the wagon and horses, giving Myrla a fair 
price forthem. Her father’s clothing, and most 
of her own, all their cooking utensils and miscel- 
laneous baggage, she distributed among her 
friends. While she was engaged thus, I noticed 
that the eyes of the sanctimonious old deacon 
followed her everywhere, and something in their 
expression aroused my suspicions of—I scarcely 
knew what. But I feared trouble, and resolved 
to keep my eyes and ears open. Presently he made 
his way around to where I was sitting, and tak- 
ing advantage of a lull in the general conversa- 
tion, said quite loudly : 

“May I ask, sir, whether you are a married 
man ?” 

“I am not sir,” I replied promptly, surprised at 
the inquiry, and for a moment not seeing that the 
old sinner had by the question put an idea into 
the minds of those simple-hearted and innocent- 
minded people, which would never have occurred 
to them, but which once raised would have to be 
fully settled according to their ideas of right. I 
think I could have choked him, as he stood 
there, smiling disagreeably ; but I saw the ne- 
cessity for keeping my self-control; so I said 
nothing further, and hoped devoutly that Myrla 
would keep out of the way. 

“You will see, my friends,” he continued, ad- 
dressing those nearest him, “ the manifest impro. 
priety of sending our late beloved brother’s dear 
lamb away from the shelter of this fold, with this 





stranger of whom we know nothing. Were he 
an older man like ourselves, it might not be so 
risky; but for 4 young gallant, with—” 

“ That will do,” I cried desperately, forgetting 
my caution, at the sight of Myrla, pale as death, 
and trembling visibly by my side, and determined 
that he should say no more, ‘ Your suspicions 
are unworthy of notice. The young lady’s friends 
are willing to place her in my charge. Her dead 
father bade her return home with his latest 
breath, and you cannot prevent it with your mis- 
erable nonsense about propriety. Myrla, finish 
quickly, and we will be off.” 

Finding that he could not intimidate me, he 
went around among the women, and succeeded 
in getting up quite a little excitement. I was 
anxious to get Myrla away before anything more 
could be said; but the poor child was nearly 
wild at the thought that something might prevent 
her leaving them. I took her aside a moment, 
and begged her to be calm, assuring her that I 
would not go without her. I shall never forget 
the look of absolute terror upon her face as she 
looked up at me, her slender fingers clasping 
mine with death-like grip in her earnestness, as 
she besought me again and again to take her 
with me. 

“TI can never go with him—I will not. He 
had already spoken to father about me, and he 
has three wives already,” she said, shuddering. 
All the strength and self-control she had shown 
for her father’s sake had vanished; her neryes 
were.oVertaxed and unstrung, and she clung to 
me like a helpless, terror-stricken child. At 
length I persuaded her to complete her prepara- 
tions, and not allow the deacon to see that she 
feared him, telling her that we should set off as 
soon as she was ready. 

Faint gray dawn was breaking in the east, and 
we could easily make our way. Ina few 
moments she had arranged her packages, and 
they were securely fastened to our saddles. At 
this moment the tall parson stepped forward, and 
after clearing his throat, announced in a solemn 
tone, that after due deliberation the brethren and 
sisters had concluded that it was their duty to 
forbid Myrla’s going with me, because I was not 
a married man. 

My first impulse was to knock every man of 
them down and bear her away in spite of them, 
but a single glance at the stalwart figures around 
me showed its folly. I must either leave her, or 
accept an alternative before which for an instant 
I stood aghast. It was one thing to feel a deep 
interest in and sympathy for a brave young girl 
in circumstances like Myrla’s, and to be willing 
to sacrifice my own safety and comfort for hers ; 
it was quite another thing to marry her. I 
thought of the dear girl I loved among the 
Berkshire hills, and to whom I was hastening 
home—to whom I had never yet spoken of the 
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sweetest wish of my heart, but who I knew 
would not say me nay. 

I looked at the trembling girl by my side, and 
thought of what lay before her if I deserted her 
now. I caught the look of triumphant satisfac- 
tion which gleamed in the Deacon’s wicked old 
eyes, and I made up my mind. 

Taking Myrla’s hand in mine, I led her before 
the parson. 

“There is an easy way out of the difficulty,” 
I said quietly, “ Myrla, will you be my wife ?” 

A low murmur of astonishment ran around the 
circle, and I saw Deacon Spacks grow pale with 
anger. Clearly they had not expected this turn 
of affairs. 

“I will,” said Myrla unhesitatingly. 

“ Then,” I cried, *‘ marry us, in God’s name, 
and let us get away from here,” carelessly plac- 
ing one hand upon the pistol at my side as I 
spoke. 

There was no opposition, and in a few minutes 
we were married, 

It must have been a strange wedding scene. 
Myrla, in her simple dark-blue dress, with her 
sunny curls and pure, sweet face, would have 
graced any bridal -train; but who ever heard of 
a bridegroom in rough flannel shirt, coarse can- 
vas trousers tucked into enormous cowhide boots, 
wearing pistols, knives and hatchet at his belt, 
and a beard half a yard long. Around us was 
the motley group, looking weird and unearthly 
in the dusky dawn. Above waved giant forest 
trees, and on every side were rocks and mountain 
peaks. Almost before I knew it, Myrla was my 
wife, and I had the satisfaction of knowing that 
whatever of pain or regret the future might hold 
for me, I had that morning relieved one gentle 
heart of its burden of distress, and thwarted the 
selfish, unhallowed designs of Deacon Spacks. 

I was anxious to be away and out of his sight 
as soon as possible ; but Myrla, now that she felt 
safe, went around bidding every one good-bye, 
and thanking them again for their kindness to her 
father. Many sent messages to home friends ; 
and I think they were all glad in their hearts that 
a way had been opened for her escape from the 
hands which would have received her. Since 
he had been sure of his band of “ converts,”’ and 
bad them in his power in a measure, the wily 
Deacon had shown some traits of characterwnot 
altogether lovely; and although they were out- 
wardly respectful and subservient as ever, I saw 
enough to convince me that they were not sorry 
to see his plans frustrated. 

It was just sunrise when by an abrupt turn in 
our pathway we came out upon this ledge, and 
saw these same beautiful Laramie plains spread 
out before us. But we did not delay long, lovely 
as the picture was. I was anxious to reach the 
fort, and overtake my companions as soon as 
possible; for solitary traveling then was not safe. 





I found them still at the little station, to my sur. 
prise, and about sending back to see what had 
become of me. They were of course greatly as. 
tonished to see me accompanied by a wife, and 
listened with interest and deep sympathy to as 
much of the story as I deemed necessary to tell 
them. The presence of a “woman-folk” was 


accepted with the best possible grace; and for 


the remainder of our tedious and fatiguing 
journey across the plains, my strangely-won little 
bride received every care and attention from the 
entire company. I was rejoiced for her sake, 
when we could leave the saddle. She kept up 
bravely, and never complained, but I could see 
that the long strain was telling upon her strength, 
Each day she grew more eager to reach her 
home; and I knew, though she did not say it, 
that she feared to be too late to give the message 
which she knew would bring so much comfort to 
her mother’s heart. But it was notso. We found 
her very feeble, it is true, but Myrla’s coming re. 
vived the dying spark of life, and it was several 
weeks before the parting came. 

I left them together most of the time, for I 
knew that grateful as they were to me, they were 
happier so. 

As soon as I could, I went straight to Elinor 
and told her the whole story—how the place | 
had intended offering her had been given to 
another. And she, Alec, dearest and noblest of 
women, was generous and large-hearted enough 
to fully approve what I had done. I learned 
from her how grandly unselfish a woman can be, 
and I went back to Myrla, thanking God that he 
had given me the love of two such pure and per- 
fect hearts. 

For Myrla learned to love the husband she had 
wed beside her father’s grave, and when her 
mother was at rest, she clung to me with all the 
affection of her strong, loving nature. 

But the sudden sundering of all the home ties 
she held so sacred; the hardships and trials of a 
long and perilous journey across the continent; 
the shock of her father’s death; the exciting 
scenes which followed it; the weary journey 
home; the weeks of watching by her mother's 
side, and the last sad duties of love following 
one another in such quick succession, were too 
severe a drain upon her young life. 

Her brave, sensitive, faithful heart had endured 
a lifetime of suffering in a few short months, and 
its strength was spent. I took her to Italy, hop- 
ing the change and the golden climate might 
revive her drooping energies, and win her spirit 
back to gladden my life; for she had entwined 
the tendrils of her pure, unselfish affection about 
my heart-strings until I could not bear the 
thought of losing her. But it was, alas! all in 
vain. 


She faded away before my eyes like a sunset _ 


cloud, and one beautiful summer morning, not 


quite 
wife, 
Myrla 
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quite a year from the day when she became my 
wife, I laid my lovely, gentle, brave-hearted 
Myria to rest. 

And those three graves, so widely scattered— 
one upon the mountain slope, with the everlast- 
ing hills for its guardians; one in the little coun- 
try church-yard; and one by the Arno’s softly 
fowing waters, in the City of Flowers, mark the 
resting-place of three victims of the great 
wagedy which is being constantly enacted in the 
heart of our glorious country. 

But I have made a longer story than I in- 
tended, Alec. You must forgive an old man’s 

lousness. Someway, being almost in sight 
of the spot where I met with that strange ex- 
ience, I have lived it all over again.” 

The whistle sounded in a few minutes. Kane 
came rushing down the hill with his box full of 
splendid specimens. Havener and Dwight re- 
turned from their stroll, and dish of Boston gos- 
sip. Soon we were all in our places again. 
climbing up the mountain side. Our six weeks’ 
jaunt was a merry and happy one, and we came 
pack to our work thoroughly refreshed and re- 
juvenated. 

But of all the memories which I treasure of 
that pleasant time, the sweetest and saddest is the 
sory of Myrla. 


-- 





HER WORDS. 


BY THOS. S. COLLIER, 
“Ah, yes,” she said, “‘ the skies are blue, 
The stars are far and bright, 
Would that I were in heaven with you, 
Sweetheart, to-night ! 


“Would that our hands were met, where shine 
The planets great and fair, 
And comets glimmer like a line 
Athwart the air. 


“Would that beyond the gloom and cold, 
That fill the land of death, 
We drank the dark red wines that hold 
Love's ardent breath. 


“ Would that we heard the winds that hiss 
Their wrath about us here, 
Sing low and sweet, like leaves that kiss 
When days are clear. 


“ Would that we saw, like golden bars, 
Flung down the depths of space, 
The light and glory of vast stars, 
Our dwelling-place. 


“Would that to us were given the key 
Of sorrow and of pain, 
Of hate, that foams a seething sea, 
And sins that stain. 


“For, dear, in darkness they would lie, 
Devoid of power to sting, 
And over all the earth and. sky, 
Love reign a king.” 
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“ Mrs. Ripley, I think Zerhaps I’ve found some- 
thing at last.” 

“You never have !’’ Mrs. Ripley’s accent did 
not contradict her young lodger’s remark, though 
her words have that appearance. She laid down 
a goblet half wiped, and looked with interest 
for further communication. 

‘“* Yes,’”’ continued the first speaker, hoiding up 
a letter just come by the morning post, “ see this! 
It is from Mr. Richard Allison, whose advertise- 
ment in the ‘ Guardian’ I answered the day be- 
fore yesterday. He asks me to call at room 7, 
No. 108 Roelker street, at nine o’clock this 
morning, if I have leisure. If I have leisure,”’ 
she replied, “ I’ve had nothing else for the past 
month. It is now a quarter to eight; I’ll go up 
stairs at once and put myself inorder. I must do 
what I can to make a good impression, you know.” 

“You couldn’t help doing that,’ said Mrs. 
Ripley, and she looked with a little sigh after the 
graceful girlish figure in its suit of sombre black 
as it disappeared through the door. ‘ Poor child, 
I do hope she won't be disappointed,” she added 
fervently, “ there’s not many brought up as she’s 
been, would be willing to work and do for theme 
selves after always having everything done for 
them. If she can only get something to do, it 
will take her mind off her troubles, and be better 
for her every way. Then it’s her bread and 
butter too; and no wonder she’s beginning to 
worry a little about it,” she added, taking up her 
work again with an earnest wish for the success 
of the orphan girl who, though she had known 
her but a few weeks, had, by her lovely face and 
gentle manners, interested her and filled her with 
an almost motherly anxiety for her welfare. 

An hour later Millie Thorndyke was passing 
No. 105 Roelker street, and looking over at No. 
108—a tall brick building, seeming very wide 
awake with its numerous windows, and liberal 
display of sign-boards and official shingles. Its 
aspect was not uncongenial—should she ever 
make its more intimate and friendly acquaint- 
ance? She walked on to the next street, and 
crossing, returned for a nearer inspection. At 
each side of the door was a thin marble slab 
with a list of the names of the inmates of the 
building. In its appropriate numerical place she 
found that of her possible employer, over the 
words, “ Real Estate.” 

“I am glad it is real estate,” she said to her- 
self with a feeling of relief, as sundry visions of 
long columns of figures and intricate calculations 
which had been troubling her, retired into the 
hazy distance. She had need enough and 


energy enough to put her hand to anything 
within the possible scope of her powers ; but she 
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had hoped Mr. Allison’s clerk might be more a 


copyist than an accountant. After some hesita- 
tion, she began to mount the stairs—slowly, for 
she wanted to be exact as well as prompt, and 
she had yet five minutes to spare. 

Mr. Allison’s office—outside of which 
presently paused with a fluttering of the heart 
and a shortness of breath due wholly to excite- 
ment—was on the third flight, in a cosy corner at 
the end of a long, narrow hall-way. The pane 
of ground glass set in the upper half of the 
door, bore an inscription similar to the one she 
had seen below, supplemented by the informa- 
tion, “* Office hours, 8 to 5.” The door stood 
ajar, for which she was thankful. 

In her tremulous state, to have turned the 
knob would have been a real task; and under the 
circumstances, she feared knocking would seem 
womanish and unbusinesslike. At the last mo- 
ment the temptation to flee became almost irre- 
sistible; but knowing hesitation would be her 
ruin, she drew a long breath, and pushing open 
the' door, crossed the threshold. It was a large, 
clean, airy room, well-furnished and carpeted, and 
it looked much more inviting than she had ex- 
pected. Near her were several chairs and a 
table; opposite stood a large safe, and before 
each of the two windows in the further corners 
was adesk. From behind one of these—of the 
kind known as “ rolitop’—came a scratching 
sound, which, with a liule tuft of hair just visi- 
ble over the top, showed the presence of the oc- 
cupant. She was glad there was but one, and 
that his preoccupation gave her time to gather in 
a few of her scattered wits before her presence 
was noticed. As she made a step or two forward 
the scratching ceased, and the connection became 
apparent between the tuft of hair and a head, the 
owner whereof straightened back in his chair, and 
wheeled about so that she could see him. The 
first look told her he was a gentleman. He had 
a grave, handsome, face, and a dignified air, per- 
haps touching on severity. She thought him 
about thirty-five years old, though the full brown 
beard he wore so becomingly, made it difficult to 
tell his age with accuracy. Having assured 
herself he was Mr, Allison, she timidly made 
known her errand. 

“Ah yes,” he returned; “sit down, Miss 
Thorndyke.” 

She fancied there was a tinge of surprise in his 
tone, and feared he found her too young and in- 
experienced-looking—though at twenty, with her 
bread to win, she felt quite otherwise. 

“ T want some one to look after the office when 
I am out,” he explained, “ and to talk with peo- 
ple who would waste my time when I am in, and 
for such other general assistance as I may need.” 
He was not a man of words. He asked few 
questions, contenting himself with learning she 
was a stranger in town, had lost both father and 


she . 


| coming continually seemed to interest him little, 








——— 
mother—the former within six months—and knew 
nothing, from experience, of the duties attendj 
the place for which she had applied. He dig 
not even ask for reference of any kind, perhaps 
seeing in her face and manner what made tha 
formaiity needless. 

“ You may come on trial, and see how we like - 
each other,” he said, and, to her great relief, the 
important matter was settled for the time at least, 

The life on which she now entered was not 
very stirring or eventful, yet it was interestj 
from its novelty; and beside the satisfaction of 
earning her own living, it was not without some 
quiet pleasure. She was not in the least obtuge 
or unteachable, and she felt from the first that her 
efforts to suit her employer were meeting with 
success. Not that he ever praised her in so 
words, but he found no fault, and with him the 
was equivalent to praise from another. 

“ I think we shall get on,”’ he said, at the end 
of the first week, and she had taken that as pep. 
mission to stay. 

Gradually the newness of her surroundings 
wore off, and she settled down among them ag 
naturally as the great safe or the desks, one of 
which was now devoted to her especial use, She 
could not flatter herself, however, on often hold. 
ing a much more important place in the thoughts 
of their common master than these bulky pieegs 
of office furniture. Beyond giving directions 
about her work, he seldom noticed her or seemed 
aware of her existence. Yet she liked him, and 
while she wondered at her liking, held herself 
to be lucky in having found so kind an employer, 
She thought him the most unsociable man she 
had ever met; but he was also the busiest, and 
consequently could not have much time for up» 
necessary talk. 

It did not take long to see she was in no way 
a confidential clerk, or that Mr. Allison had a 
great deal of business at whose nature she could 
only guess, The stray house-hunters who were 








and were usually referred to her ; but almost every 
morning he was out for several hours, and he had 
frequent caliers with whom he held long and 
close conversations on affairs which, in her mind 
at least, were invested with great importance, 
One gentleman in particular she began to notice, 
from his almost daily appearance and the inti- 
macy she saw growing up between him and Mr, 
Allison. He went by the name of Morton, but 
she could not allay a doubt of his right tobe 
so called. He looked decidedly foreign, and, she 
fancied, like an adventurer; though not having 
had personal acquaintance with one of that class, 
she would not have insisted on the latter resem- 
blance. He had never addressed a word to her, 
yet she disliked him emphatically. His bold 
though brief look of admiration the first time he 
had seen her, had prejudiced her against him, 
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and, since then, her disgust at him had been 
steadily increasing, though from causes the 
most indefinable. His continued comings and 
his admission into the good graces of Mr. 
Allison made her uneasy, and she was sure would 
result in no good to the latter. From various 
bits of their talks picked up at different times, 
she surmised that Mr. Morton was trying to en- 
e Mr. Allison in a heavy speculation, to which 
he inclined favorably. Further than this she 
knew little, but she wished earnestly for some- 
thing to happen and dissuade him from such a 
step. Sometimes she reflected that her anxiety 
seemed rather out of place, and as Mr. Allison 
was a business man well able to take care of 
himself, any advice or interference from an inex- 
pefienced girl would be more than absurd. 

She hardly confessed it to herself, but this anx- 
jety she thought perhaps unwarrantable, was the 
result of a strong and growing interest in her 
employer more than in his affairs of business. 
She looked on him asa friend, and though usually 
a silent one, it did not need words to tell her he 
was well disposed toward her, or to realize that 
the best of feeling had come to exist between 
them. He was very kind to her in his way, and 
it was not an unsubstantial way, either. In giving 
her work he was careful she should not tire her- 
self or be too much confined; and—what was of 
quite as much importance to her—he paid her 
rather more than she thought she earned, As 
there were times every day when he had nothing 
for her to do, he suggested that she provide her- 
self with such occupation as she chose in the 
way of needle-work or reading, and he even left 
lying in the office copies of late periodicals and 
interesting new books, which he incidentally 
placed at her disposal. While she took care not 
to abuse her privileges, she accepted these and 
nameless other little favors with more thankful- 
ness than she dared express—for any special rec- 
ognition of them seemed to annoy him, as if he 
preferred their being treated as matters of course. 

After a while, when she got used to his quiet 
ways, she came to like them; and some of her 
first impressions wearing off, she forgot she had 
ever found him unsociable. They were com- 
pany for each other in the office, and even 
though they did not often speak, she was glad to 
have him there. 

She had speculated a great deal about his 
home life, and wondered how much he relaxed 
his impenetrable reserve when at his own fireside. 
She knew scarcely anything about him, except 
that he lived at Lindendale, about ten miles out 
of town, whence he came every day on the train; 
and her early suspicion that he was unmarried 
had been confirmed by a phrase from the lips of 
alady caller, who had playfully twitted him on 
the ways of crusty old bachelorhood. She had 
looked on this same caller with much interest, 








for the reason that she was the only one of his 
personal lady friends she had ever seen or heard 
of, She was a very superb person, richly and 
showily dressed, and though past her first youth, 
had a great deal of beauty which she knew how 
to set off to the best advantage. She seemed 
very well acquainted with Mr. Allison, whom she 
called Richard, and by whom she was addressed 
as Edith. She had seated herself. in his partic- 
ular chair, rummaged recklessly among the 
papers on his desk, asked him scores of trivial 
questions without waiting for half of them to be 
answered, and otherwise made herself perfectly 
at home. The little clerk was at a loss to make 
out their relations to each other, though she 
guessed they might be cousins. She also guessed 
if they were not engaged to be married, such an 
arrangement would have suited the young lady 
to a marvel. She evidently admired him very 
much, and .did not think it worth her while 
to always take the trouble of restraining expres- 
sions of a deeper feeling. As for him, Millie 
had not thought he could put away so much of 
his reserve and be so amiable. His face relaxed 
its gravity to a surprising degree, and more than 
once he actually laughed aloud. Her coquet- 
ries amused, if they did not impress him. He 
admitted the strength of her fascinations without 
seeming to consider them in relation to himself, 
making her rather the object of admiring study 
than tender regard. 

“ He likes her, but that is all,” thought Millie, 
“and she is not half good enough for him to 
marry.” 

She did not see the young lady again, but 
once when she was hunting for a paper in Mr. 
Allison’s desk, she caught a glimpse of the top 
of a note beginning, “ My dear Richard,” ina 
pretty feminine hand, which she covered up ina 
great hurry, fearing she might be tempted to 
glance lower down the page. 

One morning Mr. Morton entered the office in 
some haste. 

“It is all arranged,” she heard him say, “and 
I find I must leave at once. I have your certifi- 
cate filled out, and I believe you said the funds 
were ready. You can give them to me to-day, I 
suppose.”’ 

** No, I can not,” returned Mr. Allison, who 
was at the moment deep in the contents of a pri- 
vate drawer at the safe. “ They are not in town, 
and I must first sell some government bonds, now 
dan the safe-deposit vaults at Boston. I will try 
to have the money for you in the course of forty- 
eight hours.” 

Morton made no reply ; but Millie chanced to 
look up just then, and she was much startled at 
the reflection of his face presented by a mirror 
hanging on the opposite wall. Plainly, Mr. Al- 
lison’s words had not pleased him, for the ex- 
pression on his dark features vividiy illustrated 
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rage and disappointment. His white teeth were 
set with a vicious force, and his fists fiercely 
clenched. In her tremor and confusion at this 
unexpected sight, her pen dropped from her 
fingers, and she was glad for an excuse to bend 
over and hide her face,“which must have be- 
trayed the disturbance of her feelings. When 
Mr. Allison sat down again, Morton had fully 
recovered himself to all outward appearance, and 
after a little more conversation in too low a tone 
for her to understand it, he went away. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Allison astonished his 
clerk by asking if she thought she could take 
sole charge of the office for a day or twe. He 
was going to Boston at five o’clock, and could 
not tell just when he should return. 

She answered him in the affirmative, but with 
noticeable ‘hesitation, for she had strong reasons 
for wishing he would not go. 

* I don’t think you will have ary. trouble, Miss 
Thorndyke,” he said, “if anything comes up 
that you can’t manage, put it off until I return, or 
let it go.” 

Had she dared, she would have tried to dis- 
suade him from going, for she was sure the re- 
sult of his journey would be to put a large part 
of his property in Morton’s hands. She did not 
speak then, but she was so uneasy she determined 
to watch for an opportunity of doing so. By and 
by he happened to look up and see her eyes rest- 
ing on him, with an expression which caused him 
to leave his desk and come to her side. 

“What is it, Mil—Miss Thorndyke ? ”’ he asked 
in a tone she had never heard him use before, 
“you have something to say to me.” 

«« [—I—-yes,” she stammered, and then stopped 
short. She had not yet overcome a habit of 
flushing up whenever he addressed her—a habit 
not at all unbecoming in his eyes, though it was 
painfully confusing to her. While he was wait- 
ing for her to recover herself, the office door 
opened, at which he stepped back with an air 
of annoyance, and, turning, confronted orton. 
Millie’s chance was lost, for Morton stayed until 
train time, and the two gentlemen went out to- 
gether. 

“I will leave the safe for you to lock,” said 
Mr. Allison in giving his final directions, “ you 
know how: shut the door hard to, turn the handle 
that works the bolts until it is square across, and 
then turn the knob two or three times toward the 
left.” 

After he was gone, she reproached herself more 
than ever that she had not spoken the warning 
that had been at her tongue’s end. It could have 
done no harm, and would at least have put him 
on his guard. But regrets were useless, and she 
could only hope, rather forlornly, that all might 
turn out well. 

Béing in a somewhat disturbed state of mind, 
and having no work to do, she tried to compose 





herself with a new book left in the office by My, 
Allison, and she found it so interesting she was 
loath to lay it down at five o’clock, the hour of 
closing. As her supper would not be ready be 
fore half. past six, and her quarters at present were 
comfortable and quiet, she determined to stay 
awhile longer, first taking care to lock the door 
that she might be secure from at a 
though indeed there was little chance of that, 
nearly every one in the building left early, ang 
nobody ever came in at that hour. 

As she was about to settle down, she thought 
of the safe. ‘I will fasten that too, else I 
forget it—which would be dreadful, I suppose, 
though there is no money in it, nor anything else 
a burglar would take the trouble to carry away,” 

She never before had occasion to lock a safe 
door, and she carefully followed Mr. Allison's 
directions. 

“Oh, how heavy !” she exclaimed, tugging at 
the ponderous weight as she drew it back for g 
long swing. ‘ He said I must shut it hard to” 
and exerting all her strength, she closed the door 
with a bang. Then she shot the bolts, and 
turned the knob until a significant little click told 
her all was secure. ‘“ There, now everything is 
fast,’’ she said. 

And so it was, even more than she thought ; for 
in turning away, a quick tug at her gown caused 
her to look down, when she saw with dismay she 
had shut into the safe a part of one of the folds of 
her skirt. At first she was disposed to smile a 
this mishap ; but very soon the full gravity of the 
situation dawned on her and filled her with the 
liveliest uneasiness. One or two ineffectual pulls 
showed that the iron monster could not be made 
to give up its grip until its jaws were forced 
apart—in other words, until the door was opened— 
which, as she neither knew the combination nor 
had the necessary strength, was of course out of 
the question. Had her gown been an old one, 
she might have freed herself by tearing the cloth, 
but it being a new and very pretty garment, she 
was unwilling hastily to offer it violence. She 
thought of calling for help, yet what would it 
serve? If her cries should be heard, which was 
doubtful from the lateness of the hour and the 
somewhat isolated position of the office, no one 
could open the safe except Mr. Allison, who was 
then miles away on the road to Bosion, to retum 
—when? Really, she was in a most awkward 
and unenviable plight. At one moment she was 
ready to cry with vexation; at the next thei- 
diculous side of the affair presented itself, and 
forced from her a smile. 

While she was trying to devise some means of 
drawing herself out of her dilemma, she heard a 
sound of approaching footsteps, which stopped’ 
outside the door, and were followed by the rat 
tling of a key in the key-hole. Then she re 
membered with consternation that she had locked 
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the door and the key was in the lock, to the ex- 
clusion of any other. 

«Was ever anything so stupid ?” she exclaimed. 
«J have walked into a complete trap; I can’t 
get out and no one else can get in.” 

The person outside having probably guessed 
the reason of his non-admission, now knocked on 


the door, and asked who was within. To her 
unbounded surprise and relief, she recognized the 
voice of Mr. Allison. But how could she let 
him in? One way presented itself to her—it 
seemed the only one. She did not hesitate long. 
A few indescribable movements of her nimble 
fingers, the bonds fell away, and she quickly 
crossed the room, 

“ Mr. Allison,” she called, “ I am going to un- 
lock the door now, but you must not come in for 
aminute.” Then turning the key, she hurried 
back to the safe, and reversing the little operation 
she had just gone through, was again a prisoner. 
When Mr. Allison entered, he looked at her 
with much surprise, as well he might; but he 
comprehended the situation even before she be- 
gan to explain. 

“ How careless of me to leave so unwieldly an 
affair for you to manage!’’ he exclaimed self- 
reproachfully, “ Had I not come back I should 
never have forgiven myself, though I scarcely 
thought it fortunate when [ found I must lose my 


.train on account of the key to my strong-box in 


the safe deposit vaults, which I forgot to take 
with me.” 

While he was speaking, she moved aside out 
of his way, and a half dozen rapid turns of the 
little knob enabled him to throw back the bolts, 
so that only the opening of the door remained to 
accomplish her freedom. Here an unforeseen 
difficulty prevented itself, The cloth, which had 
been shut into a space seeming scarcely large 
enough to admit the breadth of a hair, acted as a 
wedge, and made it impossible to start the door 
by ordinary means, 

“ Don’t try any more, Mr. Allison,” she begged, 
seeing the tremendous effort he was making, 
“you will hurt yourself, I fear.” 

‘* You are quite right,” he answered, straigt- 
ening up, “ I must apply my strength more scien- 
tifically. If you will be patient a few moments 
longer, I'll go and get same help.” The help he 
brought was a tough, hard-wood stick, which he 
used as a lever, prying against the handle until, 
after several efforts, they had the satisfaction of 
of seeing the obdurate door yield. 

“TI hope I never shall do anything quite so 
foolish as that again,” said Millie, with a nervous 
litle laugh, as she withdrew her imprisoned 
skirt, and smoothed the creased fold. 

“If you ever should chance to meet with a 
similar misfortune, may I be near at hand to 
come to the rescue,” he returned smiling. 

No doubt her blush and pretty look of grati- 








tude repaid this effort at saying the proper thing, 
which she was inclined to think he meant, for 

she had never yet known him to be wasteful of 

his words, 

At a quarter past six, so he told her, he intended 
to take the next trafn for Boston, though he 
seemed in no hurry to get away, evidently pre- 
ferring the society of his clerk to a lonely wait at 
the railway station. To her surprise he took 
pains to-make himself agreeable, and she was 
compelled to admit he could be very agreeable 
when he chose. The little incident that had just 
occurred had suddenly changed their relations to 
each other, and advanced them to something like 
intimacy. She was very glad of this, for she had 
determined to free her mind about Morton at any 
cost, and now she felt only a small part of her 
former reluctance. 

“ Mr. Allison,’ she began, at the first oppor- 
tunity, “before you went out you asked if I had 
anything to say to you. I had, and did not dare 
say it.” 

“Indeed, Miss Thorndyke !—am I then the 
object of so much dread ?” 

«Oh, no sir,” she answered, looking down at 
the carpet, not quite able to meet his eyes just 
then, “ only I feared you might think me imper- 
tinent or officious.” 

‘- Not in the least—that would be impossible,” 
he assured her warmly, “ speak out, I beg.” 

“ You will be surprised at what I shall ask,” 
she said, her courage failing somewhat before the 
final plunge, “I want to know if you think— 
that is, if you are quite sure—Mr. Morton is 
wholly trustworthy ?” 

He was surprised. ‘He looked at her twice be- 
fore replying. “Your queStion implies you 
think him otherwise. He came to me highly re- 
commended, and he is the agent of a company 
in which some of the heaviest business men in 
New York are closely interested. Why do you 
doubt him ?” 

“ Because I do not like his face,’’ she maiieded 
simply—“a woman’s reason, is it not?” she 
asked, seeing a smile beginning to dawn on his 
face. 

“‘ Perhaps it might be so called by s some per- 
sons,”’ he admitted. 

‘I know little about matters of business,’”’ she 
went on, speaking more easily now the matter 
was fairly broached, and becoming beautifully 
pink in her earnestness, “ but I know when a 
person’s appearance pleases me and inspires me 
with confidence.”’ 

“And you condemn Mr, 
alone ?”’ 

For reply she told him what she had seen in 
Morton’s behavior that mourning to excite her 
suspicions, He listened attentively, and she saw 
her words were making an impression. “ From 
parts of your conversations I could not avoid 


Morton for this 
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hearing,” she said in conclusion, “I have in- 
ferred you mean to give some money into his 
charge. It is because I feel so sure he ought not 
to be trusted with it that I speak.” Her hesita- 
tion was all gone now; and if zealous argument 
alone were necessary, Mortdn’s doom was sealed. 

Before she could say more the conversation was 
interrupted. Some one came down the passage- 
way outside, and presently opened the office door. 
Mr. Allison started up, and received from the boy 
who entered a telegraphic message. As he read 
it a curious look came over his face, and ina 
moment he handed 1t to her without a word. It 
was dated in New York, and ran thus: 

‘Stop negotiations with Morton; have dis- 
covered crookedness. M. L. & Co.” 

She could well afford a feeling of satisfaction 
as she read these words, and there might have 
been a little of the “ I told you so” in the look 
she gave him as she returned the paper. 

* Yes,”’ he said in answer to the look, “ honor 
where honor is due, always. I admit the superior 
keenness ‘of your penetration, and it has perhaps 
saved me the half of my fortune, for which I am 
very thankful to you. I did not guess I had en- 
gaged a clerk who would watch so well over my 
interests, and see what I was blind to. Such de- 
votion deserves much better reward than I can 
offer. Miss Thorndyke—Millie,” he pursued, 
changing toa more serious tone, and speaking 
with marked hesitation, “‘ may I ask if you would 
deign to—to—fill a more important position than 
you have held ?—that of—of—equal partner ?” 

He had been lcng enough in saying it, but 
there was no mistaking his meaning. Millie 
was too much astonished to speak. 

“I know it is sudden to you,” he continued 
earnestly, “ though I have thought about it so 
long, waiting and fearing to tell you. I could 
not let this chance pass. Forgive me, Millie, if 
1 have spoken too soon, but do not refuse me 
hastily. If you can’t say ‘yes’ now, take time 
to think, and say it by-and-by.” 

She could not yet find her voice. That he 
had loved her all this time seemed incredible, 
though it explained many little things which had 
puzzled her before, when she had not suspected 
what warm affections lay hidden under his 
silence and reserve. 

“At least I may believe my case not quite 
hopeless,” he ventured, after waiting in vain for 
a word, 

When she found courage to meet the handsome 
blue eyes looking down at her so tenderly, the 
last of her doubts was swept away; then she 
knew her love, now awakening to a fuller life, 
had been born long before; and he, reading 
from the depths of her heart what words could 
not have told half so eloquently, clasped with his 
strong arm the treasure he no longer feared to 
call his own, 








TO A FRIEND. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 
The place was strange, the day seemed dark 
E’en though the sun was’shining ; 
I filled the hours with discontent, 
And useless, sad repining. 
You clasped my hand, you called me “‘ friend,” 
A sudden sunshine drifted 
Its warmth and light into my heart, 
The shadows all were lifted. 


You clasped my hand, you called me “ friend,” 
The days are no more dreary, 
That kind word echoes through my heart 
In accents bright and cheery. 
And when we gain that shining strand 
Where no more partings sever, 
O may we there clasp hands again, 
And still be friends forever. 


A MEAN REVENGE. 


BY ELLA WHEELER, 





“T could never marry a man who did not give 
me the first love of his heart,” said Emily Sin- 
clair firmly. ’ 

A shadow fell over Ernest Hamilton’s face, 


“ Surely,” he answered, “you could not feel 


jealous of a love that was sanctified, and is now 
more akin to religion than to earthly passion; or 
surely you could not reject my suit because I was 
once betrothed in my early manhood to a frail 
girl who died and is with the angels ?” 

“But you gave your heart’s best emotions to 
her,” said Emily. 

“I surely gave the best I had then to give, [| 
was young—only twenty-one. Now I am thirty 
—a man, with a man’s heart that feels for yowa 
strong true passion, deep in its intensity. Yoa 
have encouraged me to hope, Emily. Are you 
going to crush me now ?” 

“I encouraged you before I knew the story of 
your past,” she said., “I only heard it a few 
days ago. That changed my feelings at once. I 
can not be the second choice of any man.” 


“ You will be fortunate, indeed,’ responded. 


Ernest, a little bitterly, “if you ever find the 
man of mature mind and years, who has never 
cared for any woman. 
or affection have their early love—it is often but 
the blossom compared to the fruit—compared 
with the love that comes later in life. I would 
far rather possess the /as¢ love of a strong heart 
than the first, just as I would rather see the 
drama than’ to attend a rehearsal. Surely, 
Emiiy, you will not let this foolish whim divide 
our lives.” 


“I cannot be your wife,” she answered again, 


“TI have been very happy with you this summer 
—I could be happy with you always, if this 
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inful thought did not intrude itself upon me, 
I could be happier with a 
man whom I cared less for—if I knew he was 


_ Bf giving me the one love of his life. No, I cannot 


marry you.” 

Ernest Hamilton turned on his heel, and left 
the room without a word. 

The next morning he left Maplemere. Emily 
found the summer strangely altered, and the days 
gnaccountably dull. She tried to amuse herself, 
put failed miserably. At the end of two weeks 
she made up her mind to try a change of locality. 
So she packed her trunks, and took the train 
westward to visit her aunt in Wisconsin. 

Her aunt lived in a quiet little village, where 


‘the passing of the train twice a day was the only 


excitement. But it was a pleasant place—with 
many handsome homes and cosy drives, and 
much sociability among its inhabitants. Emily 
was dined and feted, and treated like a princess 
gyal. Any guest who came to Clintonvale, was 
sure of being handsomely entertained. 

Among those who tried to make it pleasant 
for Emily was one Guy Redding—s¢he young 
man of the town. He was handsome, and fine 
appearing, and well read, and owned a drug 
swre and a dry goods establishment, and dabbled 
‘jncommission business, and was said to possess 
an income independent of all these things—de- 
fived from some property left him by a relative. 

“Mr. Redding seems quite like the men of the 
East,” said Emily, after first meeting him. ‘ Does 
he belong here ?” 

“Oh yes,’’ answered her aunt, “he has always 
lived here. I remember him when he was a wee 
little boy in jackets. Bnt he takes after his 
father—has wonderfully nice sort of ways, and is 
very particular about his dress. He has money, 
too—ah, he is worth taking an interest in, Emily, 
though I suppose it will be no use. He never 
seems to care for girls, more than to make it 
pleasant for them—lots of girls have given him 
up in despair in this town.” 

“Has he had some disappointment ?” queried 
Emily idly. 

“Qh no! never was known to be interested 
in any woman, beyond being gallant and polite 
tothem. It’s queer, isn’t it—and he is all alone, 
and situated to marry and make a woman very 
comfortable and happy. He is about twenty-nine 
now, and I don’t suppose he ever will fall in 
love. But you’ll find him a right nice compan- 
ion—so well informed and agreeable.” 

“Why does he stayshere? If he has money he 
might go to a larger place, and have so many 
more advantages and pleasures.” 

“ He did make his plans to go once. He re- 
ceived news of this fortune that had fallen to 
him about four years ago, and he went to New 
York to attend to it. He was gone about two 
months, and came back imbued with the Eastern 





fever. He made arrangements to go into business 
in New York city with some firm or other, but 
after about four months or so, he gave it all up. 
I believe the firm failed that he was to go into 
business with, so he decided to stay here; and 
he has never been East since.” 

Emily felt a curious anxiety to see Guy Red- 
ding again. It was not long before he called to 
ask her to drive. As she drove she thought— 

** How handsome and agreeable he is—and 
how aggravating of Aunt Helen to say he is in- 
vulnerable. Even Achilles had a soft spot in 
his heel, and every man _ has, either in his heart 
or in his head. This handsome, wealthy man 
cannot be made of stone, surely.” 

Emily made herself wonderfully agreeable and 
fascinating—without in the most remote manner 
showing any undue interest in Mr. Redding, and 
without giving him any idea that she was endeav- 
oring toattract him. It requires the utmost tact for 
a womanto dothat. Emily was no coquette ; she 
had never possessed, in the usual degree even, a 
woman’s love of conquest and power. But she 
was supremely selfish and exacting. She had 
shown this so plainly to Ernest Hamilton, that all 
his love had turned to bitterness. 

Now she meant to win Guy Redding if possi- 
ble. She was spurred to it by her aunt's words; 
and besides, she realized that he was an excep- 
tional man, and the fact of his never having been 
in love was his supreme attraction. 

She prolonged her visit from day to day, from 
week to week. His attentions grew more and 
more marked—yet he did not speak. He was 
devoted, gallant, but he did not talk of love. 

Emily grew more and more interested and in 
earnest—of course, woman-like. He was no easy 
conquest. But at length he capitulated, and 
asked her to be his wife. They were driving: 
he turned to her, calm, self-possessed : 

“ Miss Sinclair—Emily,” he said, “I want a 
nearer relation to you than that of friend. You 
have grown very dear to me these last months— 
dearer than I supposed it possible for any woman 
to be to me. I want you for my wife, Emily.” 

There was no tremor in his voice—no passion 
in his face—as there had been in Earnest Ham- 
ilton’s. It struck Emily a little oddly that this 
man, who was feeling love for the first time in his 
life, should be so much less impassioned and ar- 
dent than Ernest had been, when he offered her 
the second love of his heart—* the leavings,” as 
she scornfully termed it. Yet it was due to the 
difference in temperament, of course. 

She looked up in the calm eyes, with eyes 
quite as calm. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I will be your wife, Guy.” 

And that was their betrothal. 

It was hardly a week later, when they were 
driving, that they called at the village post-office 
for the evening mail, 
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Emily received nothing but a copy of a daily 
paper from New York. She opened the wrapper 
as they drove on, and saw an item marked. As 
her eye feil upon it, she uttered a little exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“ What is it ?”” queried Guy. 

“ Nothing surprising,’ she answered—“ only a 
marriage of an old friend. I wonder why peo- 
ple are always so surprised at news of a mar- 
riage, when it is the most natural and common- 
place event in the world.’? Then she read: 

“Married, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Dec. roth, by the Rev. Mr. Blank, 
Ernest Hamilton and Anna Dayton, all of N. Y. 
City.” 

“Do I understand that the lady is a friend of 
yours?”’ asked Guy Redding, as he lifted his 
hat to let the crisp winter air cool his brow. 

“No, the gentleman—Mr. Hamilton. He and 
I were both guests at Maplemere, a private sum- 
mer resort, last June. I never saw the lady— 
never heard of her.” 

“I once met a Miss Dayton,’”’ Guy re- 
sponded, replacing his hat, “ when I was in New 
York on business—years ago. But it is very 
possibly not the same. It is not an uncommon 
name. Is Mr. Hamilton a desirable partner for 
a young lady ?” 

“That depends,” Emily answered. “He is 
an excellent, fine-looking, and agreeable man, 
with a fortune. But I could not be content with 
any man who did not give me the first love of 
his heart. Mr. Hamilton once loved a girl 
and was betrothed to her, and she died. It 
seems to me he gave her the best he had to give 
—and I would not want the /avings. Her 
ghost would always be rising to haunt me.” 

“Perhaps he will be just as tender, and true, 
and devoted a husband, as if he had never loved 
before.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Emily, proudly ; “ but I could 
not be content. Fond as I am of you, sir,’’ she 
laughed, “I could never have consented to be 
your wife, had not I known the history of your 
life. Auntie told me you had always lived here, 
and were considered invulnerable by the young 
ladies—a hopeless old bachelor, whose heart was 
ossified.’’ 

* And what poor prophets you proved them to 
be!’ laughed Guy gayly; “and what a general 
you showed yourself to be in making the enemy 
canitulate so easily.” 

* Not so easily,” responded Emily. 
you held your own wonderfully well. 
to think you did not care for me at all.” 

They were married a few months later, and 
settled cosily in the handsome home Guy had 
prepared. Emily was an orphan with a small 
property of her own, which had afforded her a 
moderate support, but with no abiding-place that 
was her very own. 


“I think 
I began 





She found herself very happy with her hand. 


some home, and the husband, who spared no paing 
to make her life blest. 


“ The happiest wife in the world,” she said to 


Guy when the first anniversary of their wedding 
came about, “I would not exchange places 
with the queen of England.” 

“ Nor I with any living man,” said Guy, fondly 
and passionately, as he took her in hisarms. He 
had grown wonderfully ardent during this ast 
year. 

“ You are twice the lover you were before we 
were married,’’ Emily said to him, and he ap. 
swered : 

“I love you ten times more fondly than I did 
then.” 

The next day Guy was called to New York on 
business, to be absent several days. It was his 
first absence since their marriage. Emily felt 
herself very lonely, and wandered about the 
house, scarcely knowing what to do with herself, 

Suddenly the bell rang, and a servant entered 
the room, bringing a package and a small box, 

“An express package, madam—and the boy 
says will you please sign the receipt.” 

Emily signed her name, and the servant disap. 
peared. Then she took up the package and 
looked at it curiously. What could it be? The 
address looked familiar—perhaps some of her 
New York friends had sent her a gift. 

She cut the cords with her pocket-knife, anda 
package of letters fell into her lap—letters ad. 
dressed in a round business hand to Miss Anna 
Dayton, No. 1320 Blank street, N. Y. City,” and 
post-marked Clintonville, The wonder and 
amazement increased. She’ drew one of the 
letters from its envelope, and found that it was 
dated at Clintonville—four years ago! that it 
began My Darling, and was filled with protesta- 
tions of love, and was signed with Guy Red- 
ding’s name. 

Almost blinded with the suddenness of the 
blow, she opened one after another of the letters, 
and read them from beginning to end. All were 
in the same. strain—passionate protestations of 
undying love—wild assertions of constancy, and 
all the vehement expressions that the most ardent 
and unreasoning lover in the mid-summer of his 
passion would write. Beautiful, glowing, throb 
bing letters they were—letters that even now, 
after four years, impressed their reader with the 
truth and force of the feeling which inspired the 
writer, 

At last she came to one that was brief and 
had no address—there was a dash, and then it 
read as follows: 

“Your letter is at hand—and I bow to 
its decree. If your love is not strong enough to 
resist all opposition—if you do not feel that you 
will be happier with me in spite of the whole 
world, than without me though smiled upon by 
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‘the whole world—then surely I would be the last 
I can but be disappointed in 
you—that your uncle’s objections are trivial and 
unfounded you must feel ; that he desires you to 
make a wholly mercenary union you must know. 
But I give you your freedom since you desire it— 
ive it with my blessing, and the assurance that 
I shall always love you, come what may. Hearts 
have but one love to give in this life—mine has 
given you that. It has been given you vainly— 
but it cannot be recalled. So, farewell, and 
heaven bless you. Guy REDDING.” 

Emily dropped the letter upon the floor, and 
clasped her hands upon her aching head. She 
saw it all now. 

When Guy had been in New York city at the 
time her aunt spoke of, he had met and loved 
this Anna Dayton. 

His letters all spoke of the suddenness of the 
passion which had come upon him with such 
blinding force at the first glance of her eyes. 
They had been betrothed, and he had returned 
home and made his preparations to go to New 
York to live. ' 

Then she had failed him, and he had aban- 
doned his plans—that was what he meant by tell- 
ing people that “* The firm he was to go into bus- 
iness with had failed!” though no.one had un- 
derstood his hidden meaning. 

“And he has never loved me,”’ she said, staring 
before her with dry, tearless eyes. ‘ No wonder 
he was not an ardent lover: he had no heart to 
give me—nothing but the dregs. And I was so 
proud and exultant in the thought of winning the 
first love of his life. He does not—he never 
has loved me—and I—ah, God !—I have grown 
to worship him! ”’ 

Starting up, she saw a card fall to the floor. 
She picked it up and read thereon— 

“With the compliments of Zrnest Hamilton, 
who congratulates Mrs. Redding on having suc- 
ceded in winning a man’s first affections.” 

She dropped the card as if it had been a coal 
of fire. Oh, it was all plain now! This Anna 
Dayton was Ernest Hamilton’s wife. He had 
discovered these old letters in his wife’s posses- 
sion, and, with a man’s curiosity, he had examined 
them. Finding them to be letters from Guy Red- 
ding, whom his wife had doubtless rejected be- 
cause his fortune was not large enough to please 
her luxurious tastes, he had conceived the idea 
of sending them to the woman who had rejected 
him because he did not give her the first love of 
his life. 

It was the act of a bitterly revengeful spirit— 
a spirit made more bitter and more revengeful by 
an unhappy marriage. At least he would spoil 
the happiness of the woman he had loved; and 
so he had forwarded these letters to her. Well 


he had succeeded. From the noon of her great 
joy, slie had dropped into the midnight of despair. 
VoL. civ.—11, 





She gathered the letters together, and put them 
out of sight. Then she tried to work, to read, to 
sew, but her head was in such a whirl she could 
do nothing. Oh, it was cruel, cruel, this knowl- 
edge that had come upon her; and her husband 
was even now speeding his way to New York. 
Would he not see this woman while there? 
Had he not sworn to always love her, come what 
might! And would not the old love be a power 
too great for law or reason to rule, and would he 
not go, if only to look upon her face again ; and, 
looking, would he not utterly forget her—his 
wife, whom he had never loved at all ? 

» A few hours later a telegram sped over the 
wires to greet Guy Redding when he should step 
off the cars at New York—* Your wife is danger- 
ously ill. Return at once,’ and signed by the 
family physician. 

Guy Redding sped back as fast as steam would 
carry him. He felt as if every roll of the wheels 
was grinding his heart into powder. 

When he reached his home, he was met at the 
door by the physician, who put a finger on his 
lip. 

“ How—” he began, but he could not finish, 

‘* Your son is doing well,” the physician said. 
“ He is very diminutive—but will live, with good 
care, Your wife is in a strangely delirious state. 
Something has occurred to shock her nervous 
system.” 

Guy entered the room safely, and approached 
the bedside. But no sooner had Emily caught 
sight of his face than she cried out: 

“Oh go away—go away—go back to the 
woman you love—I can not have you here—” 
and Guy was hurried from the room. 

She was wildly delirious all night; and fore 
days her life was despaired of. All this time she- 
refused to see Guy—who was beside himself with, 
pain and wonder. What could it mean—what: 
could she mean by ‘‘ the other woman.” 

One day he was asked by the nurse for some- 
thing which he knew was always kept in his. 
wife’s dressing-case. This stood in a portion of 
the room which was concealed from the bed by 
heavy curtains ; sq he entered on tip-toe and be- 
gan searching for the article. He found it, and 
was turning away when something caught his eye. 
He stooped and took it in his hand; it was a 
package of letters addressed to Anna Dayton—- 
Ais letters of four years ago in his wife’s drawer. 

Then he understood the mystery of his wife’s. 
sickness and delirium ; and finding himself the 
unwitting cause, his anxiety und despair grew al- 
most unsupportable. 

But the days passed on, the fever abated, con- 
sciousness returned, and like a frail, white lily: 
broken from its stem, Emily lay upon. her pillow,. 
but out of danger. 

Guy went in and knelt beside the bed, with his. 
baby son in his arms? and wept. tears-of. joy. 
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“ My darling,” he whispered, “I thank God 
you have come back to us.” 

But Emily only turned her face away in si- 
lence. She had no word for him or her child. 
He left her then with a heavy heart. 

So the days wore by, when she at last could 
sit up by the open window and hold her baby on 
her breast. Guy’s heart beat with hope. But 
there was no change in her manner fo him. 

At last one day, when the baby was three 
months old, Guy happened to come in and hear 
her saying in a low, heart-broken voice : 

“Oh, baby! baby !—why did not we both die 
when your voice first wailed upon this world ?” 

Guy was on his knees before her in an instant, 
with her hands in his. 

“Emily, my darling!” he cried, “I can not 
bear this longer. I know all—I know what a 
cruel blow some coward’s hand has dealt you in 
the dark. It was wrong—cruel in me, to make 
you my wife without telling you this story of my 
past. But after you had impressed upon me your 
ideas of a man’s first love, I dared not speak. 
And I thought you never would know. I will 
speak the truth to you now, Emily, as God is my 
judge. When I married you I felt a very tender 
regard for you: not a passionate love—] believed 
that would be impossible for me ever to feel 
again. But day by day, hour by hour, month 
by month, my love for you has grown, until it is 
the one absorbing emotion of my life.” 

She turned her tearless eyes upon him. “ You 
wrote her in that last letter that you should a/ways 
love her, come what inight,”’ she said. 

“ Yes, and Fbelieved it then,”’ he said. “ Men 
and women make these rash vows every day— 
and every-day events are proving them idle 
words. I foolishly believed the human _ heart 
capable of only one passion. Now I know my 
heart throbs with a passion just as intense and 
far more pervading and high and holy than that 
old infatuation. I did love Anna Dayton. But 
she proved unworthy that devotion—and now I 
thank God I have no heart-feeling for her. Even 
the sight of those old letters did not recall one 
pulsation. I love you, and you alone, my wife— 
the mother of my child—with a love the angels 
might envy.” 

His words thrilled through her like an electric 
shock. She felt the force of their truth, their 
passionate intensity. Her heart swelled, her eyes 
grew wet. She flung herself upon his breast. 

“Oh,” she cried, “through terrible suffering 
and agony I have come to know what it is to love 
with a love great enough to overlook everything 
in the object loved. I care not how many others 
or how much you have loved in your past, Guy, 
if you are but true to me now. It is your present 
and your future that I want to claim—not your 
past. I think I needed this terrible punishment 


to cure me of my selfish folly.” 








Guy disentwined his wife’s arms, and went fa 


and brought out the package of letters that 
had caused so much suffering. Then he gq 
down before the open grate-fire, and took heron 


his: knee. 


“ As the feelings uttered in these letters have — 
vanished and passed away—burned out, and the 
ashes blown away even—let us also commit the § 
letters to the flames,” and he tossed them upon — 


the coals, where they were soon a tiny pile of 
white ashes, that the wind wafted up the chim. 
ney. 

And if Ernest Hamilton could have looked jn 
upon those two faces, glorified with the light ofg 
great and holy and deathless love, he would haye 
felt poorly repaid for his act of mean revenge, 





NICHOLAS VAN SCHELLING’S 
FORTUNE. 


A LEGEND OF THE DELAWARE, 


BY EMILY READ. 


A morning in early autumn, when the dogwood 
leaves are scarlet, and the hickory prematurely 
shows its golden transmutation, Pretty Gertrude 
Van Gezel stood in the doorway, dejectedly con. 
templating the scene before her. Her thoughts 
were not on the sheep strayed from the meadow 
to feed on the coarse marsh grass—those truant 
sheep, white splotches on the green, contrasting 
with the bright clumps of yellow ranunculus and 
spatterdocks. Beyond, the river lay smooth as@ 
lake, glinting with gold under the blaze of sun. 
light. But Gertrude was watching neither marsh 
nor river, but a man coming towards her, a gun 
on his shoulder, and in his hand a bunch of 
reed-birds, which he waved in the air on catch- 
ing sight of her. How could he guess that just 
then she was not glad to see him ?—that her eyes 
were red, and her temper ruffled, by a staunch 
battle she had just fought for him. 

Farmer Van Gezel was the occasion of the 
trouble; for, having slowly arrived at the knowl- 
edge that he had sunk money in draining his 
marshland, he had quickly come to the conclu 
sion that his pretty daughter should have a rich 
husband. This new view, expressed to his wife, 
had been sharply combated; for Nicholas was a 
favorite with her, and Gertrude an only child: 
besides, Mrs. Van Gezel had an argumentative 
mind, and usually opposed her husband, At 
customed to being worsted in all word-battles, 
the farmer lit his pipe for a meditative stroll over 


his fields ; never dreaming that within the half | 


hour, he being out of ear-shot, Dame Van Gezel 
was using his own poor arguments, supplemented 
as well by many of her own which had occurred 
to her during their dispute. 














For the dame was — 
quick to see the weak points in her own agmor, — 
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‘gs well as those of her adversary’s. Gertrude 
"was the second disputant. 

_ The girl had made a brave stand for her lover 
jpn his absence; yet the sight of him strolling 
‘over the marsh irritated her. All days seemed 
polidays to shiftless Nicholas. And he, seeing 
Gertrude over there, thought only of the pretty 
picture she made in her striped blue skirt and 
white short-gown, her golden hair by no means 
hidden by the muslin cap with its blue ribbons. 
Gertrude’s reception was somewhat chilling to 
the glad young feliow. 

“ There is small use in bringing birds here,” 
she s@id, ungraciously, when Nicholas made a 
poffer of his morning’s sport. “Any one can 
fill. a score of them with a stick, in the stubble- 
field”? 

Good+tempered Nicholas let the birds slip 
down at her feet, and leaned his gun against the 
house, before he began to ask questions about a 
corn-husking to be given at the farmer’s new 
barn. Gertrude barely answered him; and at 
Jast broke out hotly, repeating her father’s argu- 
ments, supplemented by her mother’s, and ap- 
ependicated with her own. At first Nicholas only 
listened, but at last said a little stiffly, that when 
he was farmer Van Gezel’s son-in-law, i¢ would 
be time enough for them to criticise him. To 


» which Gertrude shrugged her pretty shoulders 


and returned, “that then it might be a trifle too 
late.’’ 

Nicholas was quick to recover his good-humor, 
and promised laughingly never to starve her as 
long as there was a bird in the wood or a fish 
inthe river. And Gertrude answered wickedly— 

‘#No doubt he thought it would take litle enough 
tokeep her. But a man should see that a girl he 
marries does not suffer by a poor bargain.” 

The words stung Nicholas, Yet if he had 
kissed the cruel litile mouth, or had replied to her 
as she to her mother—* that his love was worth 
more than a full larder’’— all would have been 
well.. Instead, he answered hotly: “ You shall 
lose nothing by me. I'll promise not to ask you 
to marry me until I can give you a bigger house 
than Stoneham, and more money than your father 
has to keep it.” 

Gertrude laughed a little mockingly, for Nich- 
olas’s words did sound absurd. So he strode 
away, hot and angry, never looking behind him, 
to see how Gertrude had slid down on the door- 
step, hiding her face in her lap. If he had only 
crept back, and dropped a kiss on the back of her 
white neck! Instead, he strode on quickly. A 
house bigger than Stoneham, forsooth! Then 
he must build it, for it could not be found in the 
village. And as to being richer than Farmer 
Van Gezel—no wonder Gertrude was disdainful ! 
If Nicholas had had any idea of the expense of 
drainage, he might have been more hopeful. 

Iil-humor and despondency— which are 





often the same thing—could never maké a rich 
man of Nicholas; neither could he be long 
angry with Gertrude. There was the corn- 
husking, to which the farmer himself had asked 
him; then he would be reconciled wit: Gertrude. 
But that was a whole week off. Seven days to 
wait—and he was weary of fewer hours. 

By way of shortening them—as he had reached 
the river where was tied his skiff—with strong, 
vigorous pulls he rowed down to the fishing- 
banks, and throwing out his lines, sat dreaming 
in the sunshine, He had good luck, at least 
with the fish; and it was after sunset when he 
thought of returning home, being in no hurry, 
since he was not to see Gertrude for a week. 
The tide was running out, and as he lazily 
dipped his oars, he made but little headway 
against it, so turned into a cove, where he would 
stay till the tide turned. 

It was a pretty bit of water, with a pebbly 
beach to which the woods stretched down. A 
great tree lay prone across the sand, to the 
river's edge, and to it Nicholas tied his skiff. 
He gathered wood, and made a fire and cooked 
some fish; but his supper was not savory, even 
with hunger for a sauce. However,.he had his 
pipe, and after a meditative smoke, stretched 
himself out in the skiff, in lieu of a four-poster. 
The water plashing about him proved at last a 
lullaby, and Nicholas slept soundly; slept on 
and on, till suddenly— 

It was the sound of oars which waked him; 
and raising himself on his elbows, he listened, 
A twelve-oared barge was evidently approaching. 

The moon had risen over the Jersey flats, mak- 
ing a brilliant track across the river. Literally, it 
was as bright as day. But there was nothing to 
be seen; only the dip of the oars distinctly heard. 
Nicholas remembered the tradition of an invisible 
barge sometimes heard ascending the river, 
manned by a ghostly crew of buccaneers who 
came to look after piratical gold buried on the 
shore. That no one had ever seen the barge, wasa 
comfort to Nicholas, who began to feel a strange 
thrill, somewhat akin to fear, as that sound ot 
rowing broke off suddenly just on the other side 
of the fallen tree. He dropped down as quietly 
as possible into the bottom of the skiff, still lis- 
tening. He could clearly hear the oars lifted, 
the barge beached, the hurrying tread of many 
feet on the firm sand. 

When the footsteps died away, Nicholas rose 
to look about him. No boat of any kind was to 
be seen, as he walked cautiously over the beach 
to the wood, where, stealing on from tree to tree, 
he followed where the footsteps led. 

Soon he came toa clearing where the grass 
was emerald green, and a clear spring bubbled 
up invitingly. Here Nicholas saw thirteen men 
—not a very pleasant-looking crew, thoygh the 
moonlight may have‘nade them so ghastly. Cer- 
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tainly their dress was peculiar and barbaric. Blue 
shirts ornamented by silver chains and buttons— 
red fez caps, and broad belts of the same bright 
color, profusely embroidered with silver, and in 
which were thrust daggers and pistols. Twelve 
of these men carried old shovels and picks, and 
at a given sign from the coxswain, began to dig 
where the turf was greenest and the blue-eyed 
scapian-grass was most abundant. 

Deep down into the earth they dug, silently, 
noiselessly, as if in search of something. How 
long they were at work, Nicholas had no means 
of judging, as, crouching behind a tree, he 
watched them. At last they seemed to have 
found what they were seeking, for they crowded 
round the~hole they had-made, and gazed into it. 
Seized with a burning curiosity, Nicholas, too, 
drew near and peered over the shoulders of a 
buccaneer. At the bottom of the hole, which ap- 
peared in the very bowels of the earth, there 
yleamed in the moonlight a box strongly banded 
and clamped with metal. But Nicholas only saw 
it for a moment; for at a sudden sign, the men 
resumed their shovels and began rapidly to fill up 
the hole; and Nicholas crept back to his post of 
observation, 

It was a far more expeditious bit of work to 
fill in than to dig; and soon the ground was 
trampled down and smoothed, and the men, 
shouldering their shovels, tutned and with heavy 
tread went back tothe river, Nicholas follow- 
ing stealthily, heard them spring into the barge, 
weigh their oars; and then, through the stillness 
of that mysterious hour which belongs to neither 
day nor night, sounded the regular dip of the in- 
visible oars, receding, receding—until at last it 
died out altogether. Soon there was a pale glow 
of yellow over the Jersey flats, which slowly 
turned into faint pink and deepening crimson. 
Then golden rays shot up, quickly followed by 
the giant sun ready to run his course. To break- 
fast is an instinct; and Nicholas, after his frugal 
meal, went to the spring for a draught of water. 
Fancy his surprise to find not a vestige of last 
night’s work. The ground looked untouched, 
the grass untrodden; not a blue-eyed innocent 
was crushed. 

No wonder Nicholas was bewildered. He re- 
moved some of the turf, to see if there were no 
traces of the buccaneers’ shovels underneath, 
While he did so, a vision of the treasure the 
strong-box must contain came to him. Here was 
the means of keeping his vow to Gertrude—the 
money that would make him a richer man than 
Farmer Van Gezel. 

The fancy fixed on him. He was in feverish 
haste to unearth the treasure. True, he had 
nothing to dig with, and the ground seemed 
never to have been broken. He feared to go in 

search of a spade, lest some one should play the 
spy on him, or he lose the spot in which the box 


‘treasure, 





was buried. That has been the luck of manya ong 


delving for the buccaneer gold. No, he wilj 


work as he can best devise. 


He dug with his oars until he broke them ig — 
splinters ; he scooped the dirt out with his hands, § 
Every inch of earth he removed only made him 
He was beset with dread — 


the more in earnest. 






ee et, 


that the pirates might return and carry off the 


As he toiled, he listened for the in, 


visible oars. He only slept after cock-crowing, © 


and begrudged the time he was forced to Spend in 
fishing, so ate sparingly. Fish is said to be good 
brain-food, but it is poor material for muscle, 

By incredible effort, such as love of gold can 
alone make a man equal to, Nicholas at last saw 
the glimmer of the box’s metal clasps. With 
the rope of his skiff, which luckily was new and 
strong, he succeeded in dragging the box oyt of 
its hiding-place; and once on the turf, it was 
easy to draw it to the skiff. With an odd shout 
of exultation, Nicholas pushed out from shore, 
He was mad with delight, and triumph, drunk 
with his success. He was a rich man, and Ger. 
trude was his. He had worked for the money, 
endured terrible suffering to obtain it; he had 
well earned the treasure contained there. 

But an unthought-of misfortune came to him, 
He had no ears, and the tide was running out, 
He was in mid-stream, drifting down the river, 
No sail in sight, no help but to swim ashore and 
abandon his booty, which he would rather die 
than do. Sg he floated down the river, wom 
out with labor and want of rest; and soon fell 
fast asleep in the bottom of the skiff. A 

The next morning, an outward-bound ship at 
sea took on board, from a wave-tossed skiff, a 
dirty, half-starved, wholly stupid fellow, who re- 
fused to have his own life saved until a box well 
clamped with metal was first secured. He gave 
little account of himself; but as he knew every 
rope, and the captain lacked a sailor, he was 
hired for the voyage. 

* * + * « * 

Twenty years had passed since Nicholas 
floated down the river; and every one of those 
years had left its mark on him, until his own 
mother, if she had not died in his infancy, would 
not have known him. There was no trace of the 
rollicking, happy-go-lucky Nicholas Van Schel- 
ling, in the portly, handsome, and somewhat conse- 
quential gentleman, who looked as if he could buy 
every inch of the ground he set his foot on, 
Broadcloth and beaver, and a gold lining to his 
pockets, which heretofore had been empty of all 
but his own idle hands, would have made our 
Nicholas unrecognizable. 

Thus he came home to the village, and wore 
his masquerade all the more easily, because every 
one knew Nicholas was dead. For had not a 


coasting sloop picked up the poor fellow’s skiff — 


drifting bottom upwards in the open sea? 
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ae One person Nicholas neither met nor heard of, 


/ 4nd that was Farmer Van Gezel. So, not caring 
to ask questions, he set out one afternoon to walk 
jo Stoneham. He went sedately by the road, 
sriking his gold-headed cane into the ground at 
every step. Yet he felt younger, as he walked 
slong, than he had for many a year. Over this 
same road had he strolled with Gertrude—Ger- 
wade, with her blue eyes and golden hair and 
color like a peach. How handsome she would 
jook in the silks she would wear for him! Through 
ail his toil and endurance, all his love of money 
and strivings after it, he had had this goal before 
him—this coming back to Gertrude. So he went 
on to meet his love. 

A sudden sense of change came over Nicholas 
as he opened the gate. There was a negligence 
about the piace which tidy Mrs. Van Gezel would 
never have endured. Children were playing 
under the stiff poplars, The sharp latching of 
the gate as it slipped from his hand, brought a 
woman tothe door. Nicholas was glad to find 
she was a stranger; and it was well she was not 
averse to answering questions, for he put them 
without stint. Farmer Van Gezel had died, but 
not before ruining himself in trying to drain the 
marsh; a foolish flying into the face of Provi- 
dence, who had intended the land to be untill- 
able. Mrs. Van Gezel, poor soul! had broken 
down under her accumulation of trouble, and was 
no better than a baby ; and Gertrude, she was the 
daughter, kept the pot boiling by her spinning 
and knitting. They lived in the small house 
west of the tavern—the big tavern where the 
the rich stranger lodged. He could walk over 
the marsh if he chose, but the grass was high, and 
the land was boggy. 

Nicholas went across the meadow, scrambled 
over the choked ditch, picked his way through 
the marsh as if he had nothing in common with 
the strong young fellow who one day, hot and 


angry, strode over the same ground, On the | 


beach he stopped to recover breath—stopped 
where sat a woman on a drift-log, knitting. Her 
fingers moved rapidly, yet she was so intently 
watching a skiff rowed past by a boy, that she 
never saw she in her turn was watched. Nicho- 
las walked slowly by, gazing at her; but she 
only glanced at him, then back to the skiff. 

She had failed to recognize him, but he had 
known her at once. Not because she was un- 
‘changed ; but as we know the, rose, though un- 
like the bud, save in color and fragrance. 
Strange, that Nicholas had a keener intuition 
than Gertrude—Gertrude who came day after day 
to sit by the river, as some do by green graves. 
When she came, her handsome young lover 
walked with her, or rested by her side, often 
kissing her lips, though the passer by saw only 
a lonely, middle-aged woman, seated on a log, 
knitting. 





Nicholas came and stood before her, and again 
she looked up at him with no gleam of recogni- 
tion in her face. He almost groaned under the 
certainty of the change that must have come to 
him. “ May I sit down?” he. asked, “I have 
walked far, and am tired.’’ 

She made room for him on the log. She knew 
very well who he was—the rich stranger the 
whole village had gone daft about. 

It was not difficult to draw her story from her; 
and Nicholas found his eyes foolishly wet, as she 
told him that years ago she had quarreled with 
her lover, and he was drowned that night. Liv- 
ing was harder on her, she thought, than his 
quick, violent death had been tohim. She would 
have gone mad, she was very sure, if one day a 
good angel had not whispered to her that in 
Paradise is no ill-judging, and that her Nicholas 
had forgiven her foolish words. 

Then Nicholas told her as gently as he could, 
that he had never lived among the angels, but 
somewhat differently ; and that he had kept his 


rash vow, and had returned a richer man than, 


her father ever was. 

There was no look of glad surprise in Ger- 
trude’s listening face. How could she believe he 
was really Nicholas? Yet it was not difficult to 
make convincing references to the past. It is not 
to be denied that it was a shock to Gertrude, to 
find the lover who she had so long mourned as 
dead, sitting thus beside her. Her handsome, 
merry Nicholas, a florid, portly gentleman who 
boasted of his money. 

“Why were you so long in coming?” she 
asked, dropping her knitting, and looking up at 
him. ‘ 

“IT had to make the money. Pounds do-not 
grow on bushes,”’ he said, smilingly. 

She rose suddenly. ‘I must go to mother,” 
she explained nervously. ‘ She’s not used to 
having me away so long.” 

Nicholas rose too, and together they walked 
towards the village. But soon they separated. 
It was better, he thought, not to attract attention 
by being seen together: and Gertrude quietly 
acquiesced. It would have been difficult to 
make her mother understand how Nicholas, 
drowned so many years ago, had come back. 

Nicholas had said that he would give Ger- 
trude a larger house than her father’s: so he 
needs must build it. And Gertrude, while the 
walls went up slowly and substantially, worked 
on unweariedly for her mother’s support, and 
nursed her on her death-bed. “If Nicholas 
were only alive. . If there were only some one to 
leave you with, poor dear.” 

It was the only trouble the mother had in 
quitting the world she had died to long ago. 

Soon after her death, Nicholas’ fine mansion 
was finished, and he furnished it grandly in gilt 
and damask, Nothing was talked of in the vil- 
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lage, but the fabulous amount of money spent in 
its decoration. But few got within the doors to 
see for themselves the truth of the reports, 
Among the few was Gertrude. She followed 
Nicholas over the great house, and praised every- 
thing. But when he asked her to be mistress of 
all this grandeur, she shook her head, and said 
she had no heart for it—she had too long been 
used to_a harder, simpler life, and had not the 
courage to try another. She could not tell him 
that his house, thoygh so much larger and finer 
than her old home, lacked everything that made 
it dear to her. How could she confess that his 
gold chilled her heart and kept her from him? 
Did he guess it all, and think it was the curse of 
the buccaneers’ treasure ?—that Gertrude’s pure 
hands could not touch the pirates’ gold ? 

Certainly fate was a little hard on Nicholas. 
When we have many longings, if one is unat- 
tainable, we canturn to another. But when we 
have but one desire, it becomes a necessity, He 
had gained everything but Gertrude. 

It was rumored in the village that Gertrude, 
faded into middle age, and with not a shilling 
save that made by. her own labor, had refused the 
rich stranger (Nicholas was by no means without 
a name, for he had taken one to which he had no 
right). No doubt the gossip arose from the small 
fact that Nicholas had good-naturedly taken Ger- 
trude through his new house. Yet noone was 
surprised that she did not marry; for she had 
never been the same since Nicholas Van Schel- 
ling’s skiff was found in the bay, bottom upwards. 

Years, after, Nicholas, finding it dreary living 
alone in his great house, went away and brought 
a young bride home with him. The gossips 
said she coveted his money: if so, she must have 
been wofully disappointed, for Nicholas had an 
inordinate love for the precious metal, and held 
as closely by it, as once by the strong box with 
its metal clasps. Sometimes he may have looked 
a little bitterly on the gold which had bought him 
some things men see great store in—a fine estab- 
lishment, and worldly position, which means the 
pleasure of looking down on a few, and being 
locked upto by the many. But Nicholas knew 
full well that he had failed to buy the one thing 
he craved, which would have made him a better 
as well as a happier man. 

And now, when both tide and moon are full, 
and the wind blows from the south, if you are on 
the river you may chance to hear the regular dip 
of a barge’s vars. Sometimes it is loud, as if ap- 
proaching; at others low and dying, as if reced- 
ing. You will see nothing, though the river be 
on fire with moonbeams, and it is so light that 
you can detect the smallest object. Then you 
may be very sure the buccaneers are seeing if 
their buried plunder is safe—though no one has 
had the luck to find any of it, since Nicholas 
Van Schelling made his fortune. 





THE UNATTAINED. 


BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY, 


“T'll build a house of marble white, 

With gilded walls and frescoed ceiling; 
With mirrors throwing back the light, 

Fair youth’s and beauty’s forms revealing,” 
The walls arose—the artists came, 

And gave their delicate, loving traces, 
When lo! the fiery breath of flame 7 

Engulfed it all in his embraces. 


“T'll carve a form of purest mold 
Out from a stone of wondrous whiteness, 
So beautiful it shall bring me gold, 
And fame, and love, and life’s rare bright. 
ness !"’ 
But—when he'd labored all his life, 
He had not formed his soul's ideal, 
But old, and sad, and tired of strife, 
Sank down beneath the stern, cold real, 


“T'll paint a picture! such as sprung 
From Raphael's hand, or golden Titian’s; 
Till through the earth my name has rung, 
And all have seen my soul's grand visions,” 
He thought by night and wrote by day, 
His mind’s great ardor undiminished ; 
And now, though wrinkled, old and gray, 
His pictured dream is still unfinished, 


“T’ll write a book, to tell the tale 

Of all this hidden, untold aching, 

Which makes my cheek and brow so pale 
And silently my heart is breaking. 

And it shali bring me love,”’ she said; 
Alas ! the book was never ended. 

The longing heart is cold and dead 
By love's dear lips unkissed, untended! 


Ah ! never yet one soul on earth 
That realized its high Elysian ; 
The highest thought that e’er had birth 
Can follow not its inner vision. 
No grand composer e’er has taught 
Such notes as in his heart were ringing; 
No voice of song was ever brought 
To sing as the grand soul was singing. 


No painter e’er has given the glow 
Which shimmers in his soul forever ; 
His grandest hues he may not show 
Till he has passed the silent river ; 
No words have ever reached the height 
To which the poet’s thought had risen ; 
No sculptor ever loosened, quite, 
His angel from her marble prison. 


And when we reach that freedom world, 

What glorious scenes will break around us! 
What inner folds, long closely furled, ; 
Uncramped by cords that long have bound us, 

Will open out to loving eyes, 
Disclosing every finished vision— 
All grand ideals, as they rise 
To fullness in that land Elysian! 
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A WIDOW’S DECEIT. 


BY ANNA ORBIT. 


It was a bleak prospect. Those .newly-furn- 
shed rooms, that “none came to inquire about, 
were becoming invested with a gloom almost in- 
tolerable to Mrs. Delvine. 

She was a brave little woman, too. The fierce 
battles she had fought fora home and fireside, 
and the privations she had undergone, would have 
astonished many a major-general. Of course she 
had a support—in the shape of a little fellow, 
now about four years old—otherwise she might 
not bave been so brave. 

Tired of shirt-making at ten cents apiece, Mrs, 
Delvine had concluded to go the way of widows, 
and open a boarding-house. She had hoarded a 
little sum, which was now invested in furniture, 
The result was, one more boarding-house added 
to the interminable list of boarding-houses, anda 
pocket-book so empty that Mrs, Delvisie was al- 
ready haunted by visions of a sheriff’s sale. 

« Goodness, me! will no one ever come to look 
at my rooms! ” she exclaimed, rubbing the sup- 
posed dust from the polished dressing-case of her 
best front room, as she realized afresh the grow- 
ing horror of her situation. “ Does no one read 
my advertisement? Am I never to have a chance 
to succeed—not even a chance to fail? Oh, this 
is too bitter—too bitter to bear! ” 

* Ding, dingle!” 

Mrs. Delvine’s heart chid her for giving way 
to discouragement, but she had no time to think 
of penitence. Adjusting one of the little curls 
on her forehead, and removing her gingham 
apron, she hurried down stairs to answer the bell, 
She was sure it was a boarder. 

And so it was—an elderly gentleman with a 
young wife. They had seen the advertisement, 
and would look at the best roc. 1. 

Mrs. Delvine tripped up-stuirs with a lighter 
heart than she had known for many days, and 
introduced the visitors into her second-story 
front. 

The young wife looked critically at the furni- 
ture, and the elderly husband looked to his wife 
for the cue. 

Mrs. Delvine’s heart was beginning to grow 
heavy. 

“If it suits you, dear, it will suit me,” she 
heard the gentleman whisper. 

“It’s a little poorish,”’ was haughtily replied by 
the young queen, 

“It'is such a clean, quiet street, and yet we 
have the advantage of being near to business,” 
temarked Mrs. Delvine, trying to sustain her 
courage. 

“lf there was a Brussels carpet on the floor it 
would be a great deal ‘nicer,” said the lady, with 
&@ pout on her pretty lip. 





“ Very true, darling; we must have a Brussels 
carpet,” replied the husband in a caressing tone. 

“A Brussels carpet!” thought Mrs, Delvine, 
“Oh, sister-woman, if you only knew how I 
stinted and starved myself to procure this carpet 
under your feet, you would not ask for a better 
one!’ But she said with well-assumed lightness : 
“I am very sorry it is not Brussels, I bought it 
expecting it would do—for a while.”’ 


Mrs, Delvine managed to support a smile till ° 


she had seen her visitors out of the street-door ; 
then a river of tears dashed from her eyes, down 
over the dimpled cheeks and choking throat. 

Much as Mrs. Delvine would have loved to 
sob her sorrow away, she knew that tears would 
not feed little Georgie, or keep the constable out 
of the house. So, drying her eyes, shé borrowed 
the Ledger from her next-door neighbor, that she 
might answer such advertisers as she judged 
would be suited with her rooms and prices, 

The boarding column was headed by the fol- 
lowing: 

** An unmarried man wants boarding in a private 
house, where there are no children, pianos, flutes, 
organs, sewing-machines, canary birds, or any 
other excruciating nuisances. Will pay $15 a week. 

Address F., Ledger Office. 

A groan of anguish escaped the widow’s lips. 
Then she dropped the paper as though it had 
been an infernal-machine specially designed to 
destroy her child, and burst into a fit of indigna- 
tion. 

Of course she was very unreasonable; angry 
people generally are unreasonable, and the cruel 
privations she had undergone did not tend to 
restore her to a logical basis. 

She was sure the advertisement was addressed 
to herself above all others, and she denounced 
the author in the most vehement language. This 
fiendiSh bachelor was determined on the destruc- 
tion of her innocent babe. She would like to 
see all boarding-houses and boarders extermin- 
ated. $15 a week for the murder of little 
Georgie! $15 for the little soft cherub, that lay 
in her bosom at night and cheered her daily toil 
by his child prattle! 

This was worse than the affair of the Brussels 
carpet. That woman only wanted to take the 
bread from her mouth and tramp on it; but this 
man would tear the child away from her breast. 

“ Mamma,” put in a small voice, “is oo angry 
at Dorgy ?” . 

The widow answered by taking the chubby 
little fellow in her arms, and hugging him till he 
had neither shape nor form. 

“TI want a piece of bread, mamma,” said 
Georgie, as soon as he could get his breath. 

Mrs. Delvine flew to the cupboard to obey the 
small request. 

But Georgie’s epicurean eye detected some- 
thing amiss with the slice of loaf ‘presented to 
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him, and he looked up at mamma with amaze- 
ment in his big, round eyes, as he said: “Oo for- 
got the butter, mamma ; Dorgy likes butter, and 
jam on top of the butter!” 

Mrs. Delvine kissed the dimple in the child’s 
fat cheek, and tried to smile. 

Georgie, however, was not old enough to 
understand the philosophy of “ bread, cheese, 
and kisses.” Moreover, he betrayed not the 
least spark of sentiment, but reiterated his request 
with an impatience that was quite shocking. 

Poor Mrs. Delvine, this was too much after 
what she had already suffered! She broke out 
into loud and bitter weeping. Nor was her grief 
assuaged when the half-frightened child, putting 
his soft arms around her neck, said coaxingly: 
“ Don’t cry, mamma.. Dorgy will never ask for 
bread and butter and jam again.” 

When, after a while, Mrs. Delvine removed the 
wet handkerchief from her face, it was evident 
she was armed with some desperate resolve. 
With eyes glowing like the eyes of a lioness, she 
seizes the paper and pen. There is no tremor in 
her tightly-closed lips; her hand is firm and her 
nerve steady as she writes. 

“‘F.—Please call at No. 26 Franklin street, and 
find boarding at your own terms. 

Mrs. DELVINE. 

The next day about the same time Mrs. Del- 
vine’s bell was rung violently. 

It was the Fiend, she knew; but as Georgie 
was safely hid up in the garret, she did not hesi- 
tate to run to the door and open it. 

It was the Fiend. Although he had neither 
claws nor cloven feet, a blue beard or cross-bone 
sign on his forehead, he had desperate yellowish 
grey eyes, that made Mrs. Delvine feel guilty and 
conscience-stricken when he had fastened them 
upon her, Save for a sallow, dyspeptic complex- 
ion, he was not otherwise ill-locking—consider- 
ing he was a Fiend—and the widow, in spite of 
her prejudices, admitted that his hair and beard 
on any other man would look quite handsome. 

“ Boarding?” He seemed to hate the word. 
The voice, too, was harsh and rasping. 

Mrs. Delvine was not frightened. She had 
not expected the Fiend would have a sweet voice. 
She replied to his implied question affirmatively, 
and asked him in. 

“Have you many nuisances in the shape of 
boarders ?” he asked, turning fiercely upon her, 
when he had seen the room, 

“TI have none yet,” said Mrs. Delvine, with a 
little sadness in her voice. 

“So much the better,” he replied sitting down 
and grinding his heel into the carpet. ‘I detest 
sitting at the table with a lot of chattering fools !” 

Mrs, Delvine was even prepared for this. She 
smiled and told him her table was a very quiet 
one. 


“Can you cook ? ” he demanded savagely. “I 





don’t mean can you hash things up in ccc 


grease—I don’t mean can you cover the table 


with dyspepsia-breeding messes, to be washed a 






down the throats of your victims with diabolical _ 
rh 


sloppy concoctions—I mean can you COOK ?” 


Mrs. Delvine’s cheek flushed at the insinug. 


tions: she straightened herself up proudly as she 
replied : 
cooK !” 
“What commission do you receive Som un. 
dertakers ?” 
“ Undertakers ! 
“It is my firm conviction, madam, that board. 


“ Yes, sir; if I can do anything, I cay ~ 


4 


I don’t understand you, sir,” — 


ing-house proprietors receive a certain percentage _ 


from undertakers — that 
branches of human industry are in reality byt 
one branch. If any, what per.cent. do you re. 
ceive?” and the Fiend fixed those terrible eyes 
of his on Mrs. Delvine with savage suspicion, 

“T get nothing from undertakers,’ said Mrs, 
Delvine, returning the sharp glance. 

“ Oh, no,” he said with a blood-curdling smile, 
“you belong to the other branch! It’s the dow 
tors—those villainous, pill-making quacks—that 
you’re in league with!” 

“IT assure you, sir,” said Mrs. Delvine, “I am 
not in league with the doctors.” 

“Nothing to gain by mutdering me’ by bad 
cooking; on the contrary, everything to lose,” 
This the Fiend murmured to himself half-audi. 
bly. Then he handed $15 to Mrs. Delvine, tell. 
ing her that his name was Bark, and that she 
might consider him a boarder. 

This was the beginning of Mrs. Delvine’s 
good fortune. The next day she obtained a 
good paying boarder in the person of an old 
crippled lady; and the next week a couple of 
deaf mutes engaged the third-story rooms. 

The old smile came back to the widow’s face, 
She could afford a servant now, and this enabled 
her to spend a few hours every day with litlé 
Georgie in the garret, and occasionaliy she 
might have been seen stealing the child out the 
back way for a journey to the park. 

Mr. Bark continued as he had begun. He ate 
his meals silently and voraciously, and his voice 
was seldom heard except when he warned away 
some street musicians from his window on pain 
of being shot at. Once, however, he interrogated 
Mrs. Delvine on the old subject of undertakers, _ 

“If they ever come round and make you an 
offer to change your style of cooking,” he said, 


those two nefarious — 


“ let me know, and I’ll double it, no matter what © 


it is.” 


And all this time Mrs. Delvine was hiding her 


guilty secret without experiencing so much asa 


single twinge of conscience. 
One night, however, she was aroused from a 
quiet slumber by the scream of little Georgie. 


By the time she had lit the gas, and thrown on8 


wrapper, the child was in spasms. 
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Mrs. Delvine was terrified beyond description, 
but her bitter struggles in the past had taught her 

nce of mind. 

Adoctor lived on the square above; should 
she leave her child and run for him? Should 
she awaken the crippled old lady? There was 
no hope of help. from the deaf mutes. She 
rushed out into the hall; the light was burning 
in Mr. Bark’s room, for he was in the habit of 
reading till midnight. Would it be madness to 
ask help of the Fiend? 

She hesitates a moment, then tries to gasp a 

yer. Little Georgie straightens himself, while 
his thumbs commence to twitch. 

In a frenzy of desperation the mother rushes 
to Mr. Bark’s door and raps fiercely. 

She is answered by a savage growl. 
only raps louder and fiercer. 

Now the door opens with an angry swing. 
She is face to face with the Fiend. 

The house is on fire, I suppose? What 
business have you to let the house get on fire ?” 
he asked in a fierce tone, before she could speak. 

“No, no,”’ she gasped. “It is my baby—my 
child is in spasms! O, Mr. Bark, if you are 
human, run for a doctor!’ 

“Your baby! your child !’’ he roared, clutch- 
ing his beard viciously. ‘ What do you mean, 
woman? Are you mad ?” 

« No, but I will be, if my child dies. 
Bark!” she plead, “ my baby! my Georgie! 
Think of it!” 

“Think of it!’ he sneered with bitter sarcasm. 
“Pll be very apt to think of it after having it 
impressed on me so forcibly as it has been to- 
night. Think of it! Well, I guess I shall think 
of it all night, to the detriment of my sleep! So 
you decoyed me to your house under false pre- 
tenses, did you? Miserable deceiver, you have 
outraged an innocent man! How do I know but 
you have a brass band secreted somewhere in the 
cellar ?”” 

“Fiend or man, whatever you are!” shouted 
Mrs, Delvine, approaching her antagonist with a 
fearless step and an upraised arm, “ if you let my 
baby die for want of a doctor, by the sacredness 


But she 


_ of motherhood I will hunt you to the Poles with 


brass bands !’’ With this, Mrs. Delvine hurried 
back to little Georgie. 

Presently footsteps were heard’ on the stairs ; 
the front door was opened and shut. Had Mr. 
Bark fled the house, or had he gone for the 
doctor ?—the widow asked herself, as she worked 
with all her might to keep life in the child. 

Those were terrible moments to Mrs. Delvine. 
She was about losing all hope for her child, 
when she heard the front door opened quickly. 
Another moment, and Dr. Pellet, quite out of 
breath, stood by her side. 

The child was dangerous, certainly, the doctor 
acknowledged. But in the course of an hour 


O, Mr. | 





mother and physician were delighted to find the 
spasms yielding to treatment. And very soon 
little Georgie had dropped into a quiet, natural 
sleep, which lasted till morning. 

How should she face her boarder? was tie 
question of the morning with Mrs. Delvine, She 
found she had not half the courage she had had 
when Georgie was in danger. Trembling, she 
sat in the parlor while Mr. Bark ate his breakfast. 
How could she apologize? Would he not anni- 
hilate her with one of his terrible frowns? Oh, 
dear! the remembrance of her last night’s victory 
made her a coward this morning. 

She waited for his foot-steps in the hall; for 
she thought the hall the best place for the en- 
counter, as it would afford a long run. 

Soon she heard the dreadful sound. Her 
heart beat with terrible velocity, and the cold 
perspiration stood out on her forehead. She felt 
her voice leaving her, and was about concluding 
it might be better not to force an interview with 
the Fiend, when the door is rapped lightly. 

Mrs. Delvine’s first impulse is to lock the door. 
But, overcoming her cowardice, she opened it, 
and, with a face white as marble, confronted the 
Fiend. 

Then it was that the Fiend asked quietly: 
“ How is your little boy this morning, Mrs. Del- 
vine?” 

“ Better, thank you,” ‘said the mother, turning 
scarlet. And then she tried to stammer an apol- 
ogy, which the boarder did not wait to hear. 

That afternoon, when Mr. Bark came to dinner, 
he presented little Georgie with a velocipede. 

Following this present came in the course of a 
few weeks various other gifts, among which were 
a tin horn and a bass-drum. 

Now what do you suppose all this means, es- 
pecially when we tell you that Mr. Bark is rap- 
idly losing his dyspeptic complexion, and will sit 
for hours watching little Georgie play, while 
Mrs. Delvine relates to him all the charming 
utterances of that small individual from his first 
“boo, boo” to his last gem of cherubic phil- 
osophy ? 

A wedding, in the near future. 





LOVE'S SEASONS. 


BY GEO. BIRDSEYE, 


For all who bow before Love's tyrant throne. 
Love changes every season to her.own: 

With me it is Love’s season; and the year, 
With its dull seasons can nor grieve nor cheer, 
Love’s autumn frown can all my spirits chill: 
My heart her winter cold can freeze and kill ; 
In her spring smiles it wakes to joy anew ; 
And in her summer, when she’s fond and true, 
My heart, surrounded by its bliss intense, 
Forgets the seasons of indifference, 
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AUNT RUTH TELLS A STORY 
ON 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE, 





No. 7. 





BY KATE CROMBIE. 

Have you or any o’ your folks ever had yer 
lives insured? If ye haint you’d orter be thank- 
ful that you never got drawed into it. 

Like enough, it’s a good thing in some cases; 
but then agin it makes a sight o’ mischief, 

You remember Uncle Joe and Aunt Betsey 
Flounders up ter Dobson’s Corner? Everybody 
knows’em ’t’ever lived nigh the Corner. They’ve 
allers been considered likely folks, I guess, only 
rather tight and graspin’. 

Wall, I jest wanter tell ye what a piece 0’ 
work that Mutual Life Insurance bizness made 
with them. 

In the fust place, it did seem as if a eperdemick 
of all sorts o’ travelin’ consarns had struck Dob- 
son’s Corner that summer. There was patent 
medicine men, and healin’ mejums, and fortin’- 
tellers, and lightnin’-rod men—and last of all, an 
Insurance Agent come along ; and he got hold o’ 
Uncle Joe the fust thing, and he followed him 
up—he fairly hanted the poor man, till he finally 
give in ’t he ’d have his life insured, if his wife 
would hern, 

Wall, one day Uncle Joe come in ter dinner— 
I remember we had biled dish; ’twas his favorite 
dinner—seemed as if he couldn’t never git enough, 
specially o’ cabbage. He often used ter say-to his 
wife : 

*« Betsey, there ain’t nothin’ so good on the face 
o’ the airth, as pork and cabbage!”’ So we had 
it often—sometimes twice a week, But that day 
he might as well a ben eatin’ chips and water, for 
all sense he took on’t. He seemed ter be think- 
in’ out somethin’ awful deep; and there he sot 
and never spoke, and sometimes he most forgot 
ter eat. 

Aunt Betsey she noticed it, and bimeby she 
says: 

“For pity’s sake, father !—what’s the matter 
with ye? Aint ye guin’ ter eat yer cabbage ? 
that’s only yer fust help, too. I hope ter-massy 
ye aint sick!” 

“ Sick ?—no,”’ says Uncle Joe, startin’ up as if 
he was shot. “ Do I look sick ?” says he. 

“Why, no, I dunno’s you deu; but ye haint 
spoke sence ye sot down—and why don’t ye eat 
yer dinner ?” says his wife. 

“Do lemme be!” says he; “can’t I have no 
time ter think in my own house!” 

“ Think all ye wan’ ter!’’ snapped Aunt Betsey, 
“but you ain’t in the habit o’ doin’ much hevy 
brain-work when pork and cabbage sets afore ye.” 

That's all ’t’was said till we'd finished our din- 
ner. Uncle Joe, he ate his biled injun puddin’ 








jest as he had the rest on’t—without seemin’ i 


taste or sense it at all; then he laid down his 


knife and fork, tilted his cheer back agin the 
and, fixin’ a sharp look onto his wife’s fon 
says, “* Wife, I’ve ben thinkin’ whether or no ie 
wouldn’t be a good plan ter git our lives insured,# 

**Good Lordy massy!” says Aunt Betsey, 
droppin’ the puddin’ dish and breakin’ it all te 
smash. 
Don’t ye do no sech thing, father ; you'll, be sure _ 
to up and die; I never knew it ter fail! ” 

“ Do talk like a senserble critter,” says Unele 
Joe. “ There’s a man here representin’ a A/ewtyg 
Life Insurance Company ; it’s different from mog 
on ’em. We both insure—you and me—and 
then if I die fust you git the money, and if 
you die fust, 7 git the money! Don’t ye see?” 

Aunt Betsey, she stood and stared at him with 
her mouth wide open for as much as a minnit,and 
then she dropped into a cheer all of a heap, and 
begun ter cry and take on. 

“ Have we lived together in peace and har 
mony goin’ on thirty year, Joseph Flounders, ter 
begin now ter trade and barter and gamble in one 
*nother’s lives! ’’ says is 

Uncle Joe he explained and scolded ang 
coaxed, but it didn’t do no good; so finally, jn 
the evenin’, he fetched the insurance man round 
—he was a dretful ily, smooth-talkin’ feller—and 
the upshot on’t was, that between ’em they got 
Aunt Betsey ter say she’d go and be examined, 
and have cher life insured; but she didn’t ap- 
prove on’t no more’n ever. So the very next 
day Uncle Joe started with her right off to the 
insurance office, for fear she’d change her mind; 
they found the doctor there all ready to examine 
’em, and the agent with a list o’ questions a yard 
long; some of ’em awful sassy questions too, 

The clerk he sot at the table scribblin’ away, 
and when they was all ready, he picks up the 
list, and says he to Aunt Betsey, “Colored o 
white ?” 

“What f says Aunt Betsey. 

He looks up at her and says agin, jest as if he 
was a machine and couldn't see,“ Colored 
white ?” 

“If you mean me, young man,” says Aust 
Betsy, “jest look, and see for yerself! I never 
was took for a nigger yit!"’ 

“ Married, or single ?” he continued. 

“ You sassy boy!” says she. “Do I Zook like 
an old maid, now? Can’t ye see my husband 
right here ‘long of me? If I’s an old —_ 
shouldn't be Aere,” says she. 

Then he asked her how old she was, and use 
old her father and mother, and gran’father and 
gran'mother was when they died, and what they 
died of—and so on and so forth; and then they 
went through the same rigmarole ‘with Uncle Joe; 
and bime-by they both got so tuckered out and 
mixed up, that they couldn’t make out betweea 


“What put that idee inter yer hed? 
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‘em ter save their lives, whether ’twas their darter 
Sary Ellen that died o’ the measles, and John 
Henry of the starlit fever, or Sary Ellen o’ the 
fever and John Henry of the measles; but arter 
a good deal o’ talk the agent said how t’wan’t 


' ‘essenshul, and sot it down somehow and let it go. 


Wall, then the doctor he took ’em in hand; he 
took Uncle Joe fust. He rapped on his back, 
sounded his lungs, and measured his chist. 

« You're a tough old chap, ain’t ye ?”’ says he, 
laughin’ and slappin’ him on the back, when he’d 
got through. “Live ter be a hundred year old 
if ye don’t die of apperplexy. Good feeder, 
ain't ye?”’ says he, givin’ him a punch in the 
stummick. 

Uncle Joe’s stummick is prommynent and he 
knows it, but he took every word the doctor said 
in ded arnest. 

“ Apperplexy/” says he. “ You don’t mean 
to say I’m inclined ¢hat¢ way, do ye, doctor ?” 

It tickled the doctor ter see how he’d scairt 
him, and he says: “If we hadn’t all got the 
seeds o’ death in us, we shouldn’t never die.” 

Aunt Betsey she knew well enough what he 
was up to, and she pulled Uncle Joe’s coat-tail ; 
«Don’t you see, he’s only jokin’, father,” says 
she. 

But he was scairt and narvous, and he couldn’t 
git over it. 

Then they examined Aunt Betsey; they meas- 
sured her round her waist, for one thing. “I 
hain’t got no call ter be proud o’ my waist now, 
as 1 know on,” she says ter the doctor, but I’ve 
seen the day I wore a eighteen-inch corset [” 

“Is that so ?”’ says the doctor. ‘ Twice eigh- 
teen’s thirty-six: You ain't no si/ph now, that’s 
a fact !’’ says he. 

“No,” says Aunt Betsey; “ nothing so bad’s 
that! 1 hope I'm a respectable woman,’ says 
she. ‘ 

“Oh wall,” says the doctor, “ si/phs is good, 
likely women, I guess—but they don’t generally 
have much waist to ’em.” 

“Oh!” says Aunt Betsey, “ some women pinch 
in their waists; I shouldn’t wonder if ¢hey did.” 

“Like enough, like enough,” says the doctor 


‘winkin’ one eye at the clerk. 


Arter they’d got done measurin’ they sounded 
her lungs and heart, and so on, , 

“ My innards is all right, I guess,” says Aunt 
Betsey, laughin’; “If they aint, I never hear 
nothin’ from ’em !” 

“What! don’t yer heart never go whipperty 
whip, when ye git berlated ter meetin’, and have 
ter hurry down stairs with yer gloves and bonnit, 
and parasol and him-book, and clean handker- 
cher in one hand, and your husband’s clean col- 
lar in t’other ?” 

“Yes, it does;’’ says Aunt Betsey laughin’ 
hearty, “ specially, when I find father’s gone off 
arter all, without even changin’ his shirt!” 








Uncle Joe didn’t smile—“*Do you think 
there’s anything the matter with mother’s heart ?” 
he asks the doctor. 

“As I told ye before, so I tell ye now,” 
says the doctor sollem as a judge, “If the 
seeds o’ death wa’n’t in us all, we shouldn't never 
die.” 

“La, don’t you worry, father; my heart’s as 
sound as a nut,” says Aunt Betsey, says she. 
* The doctor can’t scare me.” 

The doctor didn’t say nothin’, but he winked 
one eye agin ter the clerk, and the clerk laughed. 

But Uncle Joe was so kinder nervous and 
worked up that he swallered all the doctor said 
as gospil truth, and he went home with his head 
full o’ notions about his own helth and his wife’s 
too. 

Not long arter, Aunt Betsey she come ter me 
one mornin’ and says she, “ Ruth Ann, I can’t 
stand it! I hain’t had a decent night’s sleep since 
we got our lives insured. If I even turn over in 
my sleep, or snore the leastest mite in the world, 
yer uncle springs up on end, and asks me if I 
ain’t sick—where | feel bad—and so on. Last 
night, arter he’d waked me up once or twice, 
I says to him, ‘Father, do for pity’s sake 
lemme ’lone; if I ain’t sick mow, I shall be 
pooty soon, in good arnest, if I’ve got ter be 
broke o’ my rest every night in this way! And 
you don’t sleep at all, yerself, do ye? What 
ails ye? what makes ye so dretful wakeful and 
anxious? For land’s sakes, don’t lay awake ter 
worry "bout me/ J m all right.’ says I. 

“* Be ye sure, mother?’ says he, ‘don’t ye 
feel no trouble about your chist nowheres? I 
thought you breathed kinder queer,’ says he. 

“¢ What under the canopy be you drivin’ at?’ 
says 1; ‘you make me narvous!’ 

“¢QOh nothin’, nothin’,’ says he, ‘only you 
know what the doctor said when you was exam- 
ined? Is’h’d hate ter hev ye took away suddin’ 
in the night and I not know it.’ 

*©¢ Oh, that’s it, is it?’ says I. \* Wall, if you 
lay awake ter see me die, you won't sleep a wink 
for some time. That doctor was foolin’, and if 
you wan’t a gamp you’d know it. I hain’t got 
no heart disease more’n you have, and I mean 
ter live ter be a widder yit!’ says I—for I was 
kinder mad to see him right on hand so to have 
me die.” 

He didn’t wake her up no more o’ nights, but 
he seemed jist as absent-minded and queer, 
and we began ter feel afraid his brains was 
affected, and he was losin’ his mind. Aunt Bet- 
sey talked about consultin’ the docter. 

The wust thing he did, and what worried Aunt 
Betsey more’n all the rest, was that he ’bout as 
good’s left off eatin’. It was curis ter watch him 
at the table—he was naturally sech a hearty 
eater, ye see—but now he’d set and pick over his 
vittles, and chaw away an awful while on next 
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ter nothin’; and when he got up from the table 
he must ’a’ ben ’bout as hungry as when he sot 
down. 

Aunt Betsey watched him till she couldn’t 
stan’ it no longer; and one day she says to him, 
** Father, what air ye layin’ out ter dew? Any- 
body’d most think ye was tryin to starve yerself 
ter deth. I bet you’ve lost ten pound within a 
month ! ”’ 

“Do ye think so?” says Uncle Joe, lookin’s 
pleased as could be ; “ guess I must git weighed 
and see.” 

After that he ate a little more free, but not like 
himself at all, and it fretted Aunt Betsey. 

*« I declare,” she says ter me one day, “I don’t 
take a mite o’ comfort in cookin’ for yer uncle 
now a days; he don’t seem ter relish a single 
thing! There’s them last mince pies, now, ’t 
I took sech pains ter make extry nice—he haint 
even tasted onem! Did ye hear what he said 
ter-day ’bout cabbage? When I went ter help 
him to some, he says, says he, ‘I guess I won’t 
take none, Betsey; cabbage is ruther harty for 
me!’ 

“Ruther harty!’ says I, ‘for land’s sake, 
what does a strong workin’ man like you want, 
if it ain’t suthin’ hearty? I thought cabbage was 
your favorite, too,’ says I. 

*** Wall, wall ;’ says he’s cross as a bear, ‘can’t 
a man change his mind? Do lemme eat what I 
wan’ ter, can’t ye?’ 

“* Sartin;’ says I, ‘ but if you’ve made up yer 
mind to live without eatin’ hereafter, jest say so, 
will ye, and I won't work and slave myself ter 
deth cookin’ for nothia,’ says I. 

“« Wall,’ says he, ‘I thought I’d kinder diet 
awhile, and see if my health wouldn’t be better.’ 

“* Die it,’ says I,‘ I guess you will if you keep 
on. I didn’t know you ’s sick afore; but you do 
act as if you ’s possessed lately, and you will be 
sick, if you aint now ,’ and I shouldn’t wonder if 
he was. 

John Hodge, one o’ the neighbors, dropped in 
one evenin’, and he got ter talkin—’mong other 
things—about. smokin’. 

“ Smokin’,” says he, “is a injurious habit. 
My father declared in his last sickness that he 
hadn’t no doubt but what it had shortened his life 
by full ten years; and I believe he was right.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder!” says Uncle Joe, most 
jumpin’ out o’ his cheer. “Strange I never 
thought o’ that afore,” he muttered, kinder to 
to himself. 

“I sh’d think he lived long enougé, in all con- 
science,” says Aunt Betsey. “ Who'd wan’ter 
live ter be more’n ninety-five years old !” 

Wall, if you'll believe it, from that night Uncle 
Joe began to give up his pipe; and a more mis- 
erble, restless critter I never wan’ ter see. 

One evenin’ he held his old pipe in his mouth 
till bed-time ; and there he sot, seemingly wrast- 





lin’ with the longin’ ter smoke. He couldn’ eat 
read his paper, nor settle down ter do nothin’, ” 
Aunt Betsey, she see what was goin’ on all along, if 
but she hadn’t said a word, for nor against ; but 
that night, when she see how oneasy and miser. 
ble he was, she felt real bad for him, and she — 
goes down celler, and draws a great mug of cider 
and fetches it in, long with a dish o’ nuts and 
apples. But Uncle Joe didn’t hardly taste on 
*em. So bimeby, Aunt Betsey goes up to him,’ 
and lays her hand on to his shoulder, and Says, 
real gently : 

“Father, come now; I don’t believe it’s q 
good plan for a man o’ your age ter give up his 
pipe,—do you? I can’t see ’sit ever did ye q 
speck o’ hurt, and I wouldn’t torment myself no 
longer, if I’s you. Come, lemme light yer pipe 
now, and you have a good smoke, and git carmed 
down and go to bed.” 

He knocked the pipe out of her hand, and 
started up like a crazy critter. 

** Clear out and hold yer tongue, will yer!” he | 
shouted, “A pooty wife you be! If you’sa 
decent woman, you’d be helpin’ me ter perlong 
my life, instid o’ doin all you can ter shorten it!” 

“Heavens and airth !’’ cries Aunt Betsey, “ig 
the man done gone ravin’ crazy! What do you 
mean, father ?”’ 

“I mean,” says he, savage as a meat-ax, “ that 
here you’ve ben all yer life helpin’ on my afper. 
plexy, by stuffin’ me up with mince pies and the — 
old Harry ’n all; and ¢ha¢ ain’t enough, but now 
you must coax me ter keep on smokin’, when ye 
know its goin’ ter shorten my life by ten year or 
more! But I can see through yer little game, 
and I’ll outwit ye yit! Yes, I’ll outlive ye yit f” 
he yelled, glarin’ at her, and bringin’ his fist 
down onter the table with sech a blow that he 
tipped over the cider-mug, and the apples roed 
all over the floor. 

It a’most took away Aunt Betsey’s breath, but 
she looks him square in the eye, and says she: 

“ Joseph Flounders, you're either a consummit 
raskil, or less your brains, is affected bad—one or 
t’other; but you hain’t got no apperplexy more’n 
our hog, nor never have had, and you’d know it 
if you wan’t a gamp and a fool! But that mis. 
erble insurance bisness is to the bottom on’t all! 
Fust you was goin’ ter hev me die o” heart dis- 
ease, and when I didn’t fall in with that, you 
goes ter work ter ferlong yer own life. In-plain 
English you’re stewin’ and plannin’ for fear ye 
shan’t outlive me, and so git hold o’ the four 
thousand dollars! Oh, Joe,” she sobs, “if I 
w’an’t so farnal mad, I b’leve my Acart would 
bust £’ And she sets down and rocks herself 
back and forth, and takes on bitter. 

As quick’s she spoke about her heart a bustin’, 
Uncle Joe he looked at her sharp and begun ter 
come down—he picked up his spectacles and put 
’em away and turned as cool’s a cucumber, and 
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says he, “ Wall, as long’s you’re so mad, I guess 
; 4] do,” and he took up the candle and went 
off ter bed. 

Aunt Betsey she looked arter him, ’stonished to 
see him go off so cool; and then she wiped up 
her eyes and sot and sot—seemed ter be turnin 
on’t over in her mind. Bimeby she says ter me, 
« Ruth Ann, I’ve acted like a born fool! | I orter 
know men by this time—they’re allers more or 
Jes contra’y and full o’ notions ; have ter be man. 
aged and dealt with mighty cunnin’, This ere 
ain’t the fust time yer-uncle’s got off the hooks— 
though I wouldn’t own it to everybody—but I’ve 
allers fetched him round, allers; and I’ll bring 
him to his senses ¢hzs time, inside of twenty-four 
hours, or My name ain’t Betsey Flounders! He 
sets the world by me—yer uncle doos; but be- 
tween you’n me, he ain’t very well ballanced, 
and the least thing turns him one side. I tell ye, 
they’re allers gittin’ some kink or other inter 
their heds, and you’ve got ter be prepared for 
em! Now,” says she, with a jerk of her head, 
you jist hold on, and you’ll see how I'll fix 
him.” 

I couldn’t help wonderin’ what in the world 
she ment, but I didn’t ask no questions, and we 
both went off ter bed. 

Next mornin’ was Sunday mornin’, Uncle 
Joe he come ter my door réal early ’fore I was 
awake and rapped, and says he, “ Ruth Ann, 


you'll have ter git up and see ter yer aunt; I 
guess she ain’t well this mornin’.” 
I was scairt to deth ina minnit; “ Oh, Uncle 


Joe,” says I, “is anything the matter of her 


heart?” Ye see I’d got narvous myself, and that 
was the fust thought that came inter my hed. 

“I’m afraid not--I’m afraid not, Ruthy,” says 
he, his voice shakin’, ‘ You go to her quick’s ye 
can, I’ve got ter go ’n git the doctor.” 

“You mean you ope so—you old hippercrit !” 
says I ter myself. 

Wall, I flew round and weat to her quick’s I 
could, but there wasn’t much I could do for her. 
She seemed ter be in dretful distress, and every 
little while she’d lay her hand onto her heart and 
groan pitiful. It didn’t seem as if she could live 
any time at all, if she didn’t git help. 

When the doctor come, she asked ter see him 
alone a few minnits, and Uncle Joe and I went 
ow and left ’em together. 

Wall, I wouldn’t a believed it was possible 
fora man ter change his tune ’s quick’s Uncle 
Joe did his’n. I’d got a comfortable .brekfast 
such ’s we allers had Sunday mornin’—beans 
and brown bred and coffy ; and I made him set 
down to the table with me: but la! he acted 
more like a crazy critter than I’d ever seen him 
git. He’d jump up and go ter the door, then 
he’d come back and set down, and groan and 
take on, 

Bimeby he says ter me, “Oh, Ruth Ann, 





what’s the use o’ talkin’ arter I’ve made the 
miserble scoundril o’ myself that I hev! No- 
body won’t believe me,” says he, “ but its all owin’ 
ter that blasted insurance bizness—puttin’ it inter 
my graspin’, wicked old hed ter git a big sum o” 
money by ¢radin’ with death! tradin’ my wife's 
life away!” and here he broke down and bust 
out cryin’. If she dies,’’ says he, tarin’ round the 
room, “ I’Il buy a kag o’ powder and blow up the 
house and my own miserble carkis init! And 
I'll murder that ily tongued insurance chap, 
whether oreno! ” 

I tried to carm him: “* Mebby she ain’t so bad 
—she may git over it,’”’ says I. “ Le’s wait and 
see what the doctor says.” 

“Oh no, she won’t never git over it,” says he, 
“ her heart was ’fected all the timte—she owns it 
now ; but she might a lived for years if it hadn’t 
ben ferme! All night long she lay tossin* and 
groanin’, but she wouldn’t let me call you nor go 
fer the doctor, till ’bout mornin’. She was in 
sech ag’ny she finally giv in. But she fergiv 
me, over ’n over, Ruth Ann; yes, she did—bless 
her! What’s four thousan’ dollars ter me, Ruth 
Ann, without my pardner! What’s a// the world 
ter me without Betsey! Who cares anythig 
about me but Betsey! I shall be like a lonesome 
Roberson Crusoe wanderin’ rouud on a desert 
island! If she ever doos git well, I’ll deed this ’ere 
house and farm to her, and every cent o’ property 
I’ve got in the world besides! and she shall have 
a hired gal and a hoss and kerridge ter ride in— 
sure’s my name’s Joe Flounders!” 

Arter this he seemed a little more easy, and 
sot down and drank part of a cup o’ coffy; then 
he goes on agin: 

“ Yes, I’ll dress her with the best, and I’ll 
treat her as she desarves, which is more’n I ever 
did yit—”’ 

Jest then the doctor came out, and I dunno’ 
what made me, but I slipt past him, without 
stoppin’ to ask how she was or anything, and 
went inter the bed-room, and there I found Aunt 
Betsey settin’ up in bed, and stuffin’ the bed-clo’es 
inter her mouth, and actin’ dretful queer. When 
she see ’twas me, she lay down and hauled me 
down to her: 

“Oh, Lord—oh, Lord! I shall die, Ruthy; I 
shall die [” she whispered, laughin’ and shakin’ 
as if she’d go inter fits. “T heard every word 
yer uncle said!” says she. ‘So I’m goin’ ter 
hev a hired gal, and ride in my kerridge and 
dress like a lady, be 1! Didn’t he come down 
harnsome! What did I tell ye though, Ruth 
Ann ? It takes me ter manange Joseph Flounders 
—not that I shall ever take the least mite o’ ad- 
vantage on him—bless him; he’s got the most 
lovin’ heart in the world, arter all !” 

«But, Aunt Betsey,” says I, “do be keerful; 
ain’t ye excitin’ yerself too much? Do you mean 
ter say ye haint ben sick at all?” 
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* Oh no,” says she, “I’ve been dretful sick, and 
I’m jest tired out groanin’ and takin’ on; it’s hard 
work, Ruthy, and the minnit that yer Uncle goes 
ter the barn ter feed the critters, 1 want you to 
fetch me a big plate o’ beans and brown bred, 
and a cup o’ coffy, The doctor told me to take 
a little nourishment,” says she, laughin’. 

Wall, I didn’t hardly git it through my hed for 
some time; but when the doctor come in with 
Uncle Joe, and told him that his wife had had a 
narrer escape (he didn’t say from what), but with 
care she might live to a good old age,sand I see 
he had ter go to the winder and laugh—then I 
begun ter understand, 

But Uncle Joe was happy ; he sot down on the 
side o’ the bed, and looked at Aunt Betsey, and 
asked her agin to forgiv’ him, and told her what 
he was goin’ ter dew ter make her happy; and 
then they both cried a little, and bimeby Aunt 
Betsey says : 

“ Father, ain’t ye ’fraid them poor critters out 
to the barn are gittin’ hungry?” 

“I -declare, I forgot all about ’em!” says 
Uncle Joe. Then he went off ter feed’em. And 
I slipt out inter the kitchen and back with a plate 
o’ beans and so on; and arter Aunt Betsey had 
eat ’em, she felt as good ’s new, and wanted ter 
git up and dress herself—but she says: 

“I ‘spose I shall have ter lay abed a little 
while for decency’s sake; but it ’s an awful pun- 
ishment. I desarve it, though, for takin’ that 
poor man in so!” 

Wall, ter make a long story short, Uncle Joe 
was as good as his word; and he and Aunt 
Betsey took a sight o’ comfort together arter that. 
He giv up the idea o’ havin’ the apperplexy, and 
took ter eatin’ again as hearty as ever, Cabbage 
came back into favor, and Aunt Betsey’s mince 
pies didn’t never have ter go a beggin’ no more. 
But they let that insurance policy run out, never 
paid the fust cent on it, in fact, and to this day 
they both’ hate the very sight of a life insurance 


agent. 





FIRE-FLIES. 


BY JASPER. 


Fire-flies fli in the dark, 
Each like a dying spark 
In paper burned away. 
The bushes blacker grow 
Behind their fitful glow, 
Quick light that will not stay. 


So joys gleam on our way, 
And but an instant stay, 
Life darker for the light; 
Like fire-flies in the dark, 
Each but a fleeting spark, 
Against a world of night, 





ILLUMINATION. . 


It is quite true that in the art of Illuminating 


as in many other things, “ Exercise bringeth man 
to perfection ;”’ but as this end cannot always bet 
attained without some previous knowledge of © 
the thing to be practised, a few simple remarks 
may be useful to those who want to know how | 
to begin. 

As a general rule it may be assumed that those 
who love nature most will be the best illuming. ~ 
tors; for in it one sees the ‘most perfect type of 
color in its purity and arrangement, and form in 
its greatest grace and luxuriance: the former all 
harmony, and the latter all method. 

These things are essential to illumination; and 
then if we add patience, cleanliness, and earnest. 
ness of purpose, and if we honestly exercise al] — 
these, we can hardly fail to excel in the art. 

In order to console those who have not access 
to such things, it may be remarked that a box of 
illuminating colors is a most unnecessary luxury, 
Of course, it is not to be despised if it is to bg 
had; but it is certain that ordinary water-colors 
will produce equally good results, and a box 
which any one might use for sketching a land. 
scape will probably contain almost all that 5 
needed for a page of illumination. 








The following colors, etc., are reaily necessary, 
and the suggestions will soon. be found advan. 
tageous. Our list begins with the three primary 
colors. For the red we put 

Vermilion.—To be used pure. 

Cobalt (blue).—To be mixed always with while, 

Yellow chrome.—Or cadmium, or even gam. 
boge, if a little vermilion is added to it. 

Lamp-black.—W hich is improved by the addi. 
tion of indigo, if at hand. 

Crimson lake.—This should never be used 
pure, and is only needed to form purple, by the 
mixture of it with blue. 

Emerald green.—Here, too, we must add blug 
to the paint, which would otherwise be too 
glaring. 

Bottle or tin of Chinese white.—lIf in bottle, 
this should be kept covered with water or eau de 
Cologne, otherwise it will dry up. 

Shell of gold.—For rare use. To economize it 
and make it look richer, a layer of vermilion 
may be put thinly on the paper where — the 
gold is to lie. 

Bottle of gold liquid paint.—This may be 
added, to help a beginner, and used with gam 
and a brush; but, as it soon tarnishes, it is not 
worth wasting time or labor on it. 

A burnisher.—For which a dog’s, or any 
smooth ivory tooth will do, though an agate is 
best, if it is near. 

A few very small steel pens.—For putting 4 
black line round colors. 
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India-rubber.—To be used as little as possible, 
for it smears the colors and makes the paper 
rough. 

Pencils and four or five fine small brushes.— 
The clearer, cleaner, and purer the colors are 
kept the better ; therefore it is a good thing to 
keep one brush for each color. 

To begin work, I should choose a poem or 
extract which particularly pleased or soothed me, 
and having calculated the amount of space to be 
left for the words, I should draw two lines 
lightly, with a soft, fine pencil, at each side and 
ai the top and bottom of the page, as a boundary 
to work, for few things look so badly as a 
crooked, ill-balanced border. The lines must be 
very straight, and if in a book, the border should 
be half as thick at the inner and upper.as at the 
outer and lower sides. 

Take some flowers and leaves, or berries and 
leaves, sketch them carefully within the lines: 
never allow the characteristics of each to be lost; 
that is, if a leaf has five lobes, do not put fewer 
on any pretence. Then if you want a ground, 
put it on first, either in mass with gold paint, or 
in tiny dots of vermilion or shell gold. If the 
latter, wait till it is dry, and then brighten it with 
the burnisher before you proceed to color. 

Put on the colors as broadly and simply as 
possible, avoid shadings, and never throw an im- 
aginary shadow. Put on white paint as veins to 
leaves, lines on stems, spots, etc., in order to 
lighten it, and then edge a// with a fine pen-line 
in black paint. 

After this, insert your words in clear old Eng- 
lish type, beginning with a large capital, which 
should have been drawn with the border, and 
must harmonize with it. 

A little practice will soon lead one to group 
colors and distribute them in masses, without 
too much regularity, and yet compactly; and the 
kind of illuminating which has been described, 
though apparently of the natural and least effect- 
ive kind, will help the eye and the hand to con- 
yentionalize the forms into those graceful botders 
and flowing lines which, having needed most 
thought, are the surest to give most pleasure, 


NURSING THE SICK. 


In olden days the knowledge of medicine was 
considered a necessary part of a woman’s educa- 
tion; and in every garden herbs were grown, and 
the young ladies were taught to make salves, 
ointments, and decoctions from them, which were 
always kept ready for use. It would be well if 
the same practice were still continued, and the 
education of our girls was not considered com- 
plete without a knowledge being instilled into 
them of doctoring, nursing, and the sister art— 
and I use the word art advisedly—of cooking. 
The nurse and the cook are in many instances of 








far greater consequence than the doctor, and their 
inefficiency often mars his best efforts. 

There are several important qualifications nec- 
essary towards the making of a good nurse: the 
principal are—tact, cheerfulness, patience, pres- 
ence of mind, and seif-control. 

Tact—to know when to talk, when to be silent; 
to anticipate what will annoy or agitate the pa- 
tient; whom they like to see, and at what time; 
and how long the visitor should remain, and how 
to dismiss them without the sufferer thinking they 
are sent away on his or her account. 

Cheerfulness—the bright face and voice, the 
quick, light step, the art of shedding, as it were, 
sunshine into the room with your presence, the 
way of putting all things in a bright light; yet 
through all evincing the deepest sympathy with 
the pain or mental discomfort of the invalid. 

Patience, which will support the long hours 
when nothing can be done but watch and try to 
soothe, and which will bear the fretful tones, the 
irritable unreasonable complaints, the unjust ac- 
cusations, the sharp angry words, and the contra- 
dictions which so often accompany pain and ill- 
ness. 

Presence of Mind, to show no fear at any sud- 
den change in the patient; to be ready with a 
remedy in emergency; to be able to bind a 
wound; to hold the hands, or assist the surgeon, 
bearing still the brave bright face, which is in it- 
self an encouragement and comfort to the sufferer. 

Self-control, to subdue all emotion; to speak 
hopefully, even when hope is gone; to suppress 
tears, and be able to answer calmly and steadily 
the question so often put to the nurse, “ Shall I 
die?’ There are some persons who argue that on 
this point the invalid should never be decieved. 
There I must differ widely. The bravest heart 
must receive a shock at the sentence of death; 
and as hope has a marvellous restorative power, 
and the destruction of it a singularly depressing 
one, it appears to me-that it is the duty of nnrse 
and doctor to encourage it to the best of their 
power. The quiet, cheery answer, “ We are all 
in God’s hands, and the healthy and strong may 
even now go before you,” is surely wiser and 
kinder in its truth and in its comfort than the 
startling assurance that the moments are num- 
bered, and nothing more can be done. No 
human being can talk of impossibility ; nothing 
is impossible ta God. Often and often do we 
hear, ‘“‘ Nothing can save them—they are now 
positively dying ;” and yet the Great Physician 
restores the exhausted pulse, the useless limbs, 
the failing powers, to health and strength once 
more. Let your efforts, then, be directed to sus- 
taining your patient’s Aofe through all. 

Do not be afraid of open windows ; there are 
few cases in which plenty of good fresh air is not 
indispensable to recovery. Go out yourself each 
day; the fresh air you bring into the room is 
most beneficial to your patient, and to yourself, 
making you much more useful by refreshing your 
mind and body. A run round a garden or a 
quick walk up and down the street is enough, if 
you cannot be spared longer; but it must be 
considered as an essential thing, never to be 
omitted. But if the air is damp, do not come 
into the sick-room in your walking clothes. 
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Fic. 1—MITTEN: KNITTING, TRICOT, 
AND CROCHET. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: 3 oz. brown, six skeins 
blue Berlin wool, six buttons, four knitting- 
pins, No. 14, tricot-hook, No. 12. : 
Begin the hand with brown wool. Cast on 

fifty-seven stitches on three pins, that is, nineteen 

stitches on each pin. 

Ist to 6th rounds: Knit two and purl two alter- 
nately. 

7th round: Knit with blue wool. 

8th to 14th round: Knit with brown wool. 

In the 15th round, increase two stitches at the 
end thus: Purl one, knit one, and purl one in 
the last stitch. 

16th round: Like eighth round. 

The 15th and 16th rounds are repeated alter- 
nately eight times more, making the increase in 
the first purl-stitch of the previous increase. 
The increase is to form the left-hand thumb. 

334 to 63d rounds: Knit. 

64th round: Knit three, turn, cast on sixteen 
stitches. 


Fig. 1. 





65th to 81st rounds: Plain knitting. 

82d to 93d rounds: Knit two and purl two 
alternately. Cast off. 

Pick up the sixteen thumb-stitches, and knit 
ten rounds of purl two and knit two alternately. 
Cast off. 

For the gauntlet, which is worked separately 
in crochet : 

Commence with twenty-five stitches with brown 
wool, 

Ist and 2d rows: One double into the back 
horizontal loop of each stitch ; always commence 
the rows at the same end, to keep the work on 
the right side. 

3d row: Pass over the three first stitches, one 
double into the back horizontal loops of each of 
the next stitches. 

4th to 7th rows: Like the third. , 

8th row: Commence at the first stitch of the 
second row, and work into the three passed over 
stitches in each row, and to the end of the last 
row. 
gth to 12th rows: Like second row. 


>i WORK DEPARTMENT A< 








13th row: Work into the six first stitches of 
previous row. 

14th row: Work into the stitches of last row, 
and into the three next stitches of thirteenth row, 

15th to 17th rows: Like fourteenth. 

18th row: Like second. 

tgoth row: Work with blue wool a row of 
plain tricot. 

20th row (with brown wool): Plain tricot, tal. 
ing up the loop through the back perpendicul 
loop instead of the front, 

21st row: Draw up a loop through each of 
four loops, * work up four chain through the 
next loop, one single into same loop, draw upq 
loop through each of the next six loops. Repeat 
from * once more; work up four chain through 
the next loop, one single into same loop, draw 
up a loop through each of four next loops. 

22d row: Draw up a loop through two stitches, 
work up four chain through the next loop, one 
single into same loop, draw up a loop through 
each of four next successive loops. Repeat from 
the beginning of the row twice more. 

23d row: Like twenty-first row. 

24th row: Plain tricot. 

25th row (with blue wool): Plain tricot. 

Now repeat from the first row once more. Sew 
up the sides of the gauntlet, turn up the first 
stitch of the lower edge, and line throughout 
with silk. Work a row of buttonhole-stitches 
with blue wool down the centre of the back of 
gauntlet, and sew on three buttons. Work.a 
row of double-stitches round the top of the 
gauntlet with blue wool, then sew it to the hand 
of mitten. 

It is necessary to observe here that the only 
difference in working for the right hand is this; 
that the increase must be made in the second 
pearl stitch of previous increase instead of inthe 
first, as described for left-hand mitten. 


ae 





TABLE-COVERS. 
(See colored design in front of book.) 

The centre of the small cover is Java canvas, 
with a design worked in crewel at the corner; 
the border is Roman satin, embroidered with a 
handsome pattern in crewel, and finished witha 
crewel fringe. The larger cover is of crash, 
with a damask border worked over in cross-stitch; 
this border is of Java canvas; it is finished on 
both sides with an insertion of drawn threads 
and a simple border of Holbein embroidery. 
Threads of the material are drawn out and 
knitted together to form fringe. 





Fics. 2 AND 3.—Designs in outline embroidery 
for corners of towels, napkins, or d’oyleys, to be 
worked in colored silks or cotton. 


















WORK DEPARTMENT. 





Fig. 2. 
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Fics. 4, 5, AND 6.-LEGGINGS FOR LADIES: 
KNITTING. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: 6 oz. gray Berlin wool, 
I oz. scarlet, four steel pins, No. 12, and a 
crochet-hook, No. 12. 

These leggings will be found very warm and 
comfortable, to be worn over silk stockings when 
driving to a ball or evening party. They may 
easily be drawn off. 

Fig. 4. 





Commence with the knee-cap. 
Cast on twenty-two stitches, knit twelve plain 


rows. 
13th row: Knit eight, pick up the loop lying 
between the stitches, knit it, knit four, pick up a 
loop as before, knit it, knit eight. 
Fig. 5. 





14th row: Plain knitting. 

15th row: Knit eight, make a stitch as before, 
knit six, make a stitch, knit eight. 

16th row: Plain knitting. 

Continue to increase in this way until you have 
twenty-eight stitches between the made stitches, 
then knit twenty-four rows without increasing. 





twenty-six, knit two together, knit eight. 
The next row plain. 


have twenty-two stitches on the pin, knit twelyg 
rows, and cast off. 

Sew up the knee-cap on the under side, 

Pick up the edge stitches on three pins, ang 
work in ribbed knitting, purl two and knit two 
alternately, until you have made the leg the length 
required, then cast off. Pick up twelve stitches 
at one side of the bottom of leg, work in plain 
knitting a strap five inches in length, cast off, and 
sew to the other side of the leg. 

For the crochet edge round the top, work with 
red wool one double into a stitch at the edge of 


Fig. 6. 





knitting, four chain, one double into the firsts 
pass over one stitch, and repeat all round. 


knitting, and are fastened by a needle and wool, 

The design for the embroidery is shown in Fig. 4. 

Siripes ef chain-stitch are worked with scarlet 
wool at intervals of two inches down the knee- 
cap. These stripes are worked in ordinary cro- 
chet chain; keep the wool at the back of the 
work, insert the hook from the right side through 
the woof, draw up a loop, * insert the hook again 
through the work, draw upa loop through the 
loop already on the hook. Continue to repeat 
from *, 








To decrease kint eight, knit two together, knit _ 


Continue the decrease in this way until yoy 











The picots of chain are turned down over the 
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—T . a . . 

The design shown in Fig. 5 is worked in the 
same way between the scarlet stripes with, gray 
wool. 

The legging will be equally useful made with- 
out the embroidery and chain-work. It will be 
yery comfortable to wear in traveling during cold 
weather. 


Fic. 7—TRIMMING: CROCHET AND 
WAVED BRAID. 


To make the row of loops: Work one button- 
hole stitch with coarse cotton into a point of the 
braid, turn the cotton over a thick knitting-needle 
to keep the size of the loops even, and work into 
the next point of braid. 





Fig. 7. 





1st row Of crochet: One double into the stitch 
of last row on the point of braid, * one treble 
into second loop of cotton, three chain, one 
double into the first. Repeat from * four times 
more, working the trebles into the same loop of 
cotton the first was worked into, one treble, one 
chain. Repeat from beginning of the row. 

For the heading: Work one double into a 
loop on the other side of braid, three chain. 


Repeat. 








Fics. 8, 9, AND 10.—MAT: EMBROIDERY. 


The mat is of dark peacock-green plush. The 
design shown in Fig. 9 forms a kind of square 
on the plush; a band of gold-colored shaded 
satin is placed on the foundation, and is worked 
over with long stitches in shades of olive double 
Berlin wool, caught down with stiches of gold 








silk ; the design for the corners is shown in Fig. 
8. The mat is finished by a tassel-fringe of 
Fig. 10. 





crewels, combining all the shades used in the 
embroidery. The size of plush required is a 
square of seven inches. 





Fic. 11.—CAT PEN-WIPER. 

The pen-wiper is of black velvet. Two pieces 
the shape of the cat are cut in the velvet and 
sewn together along the back, and the leaves to 

Fig. 11. 





wipe the pens upon are of black cloth; beads 
are sewn in for the eyes,and stitches of silk for 
the nose and mouth; a scarlet ribbon is tied 
round the neck, 
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FRSHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc:, by ladies living at a distance, she 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When xoods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
a the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much ends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
o-_ to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. ‘ 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

‘No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitiing. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include tage. Be particular when 


sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 

which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 

which it is published ; 

Lady’s Basque ° ° . 
“Cloak, . 


60 cents, 
> ° . ° oe i? 
«  _ Overskirt, . . . ~ 
“« —_-Underskirt, _ . ° ° ” 
“ _ Undergarments, apiece, ‘ -_ 
Girl’s Dress, ° F é é ° - 
fi id 
“ Cloak, e ° é . hn = 
Apron, . e ° a 
“* Undergarments, apiece, . . 
Boy’s Suit, . > é e ° a 


. 
«“e 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of navy-blue velvet and 
satin. The underskirt is of satin, trimmed with 
ruffle, edged with old gold satin, which also con- 
tinue up the front and side breadths. The velvet 
polonaise is short in front, draped in the back. 
Velvet bonnet trimmed with feathers of the two 
colors, 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink satin surah. The 
skirt is trimmed with a quilling, the front breadth 
with lengthwise rows of lace ; the sides with plastron 
of lace and flowers, apron overskirt in front. 
Pointed basque cut square in the neck, trimmed 
with lace; elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of two shades of purple. 
The underskirt is of satin, kilted, with lengthwise 
bands of velvet trimming it. Shirred bodice and 
sleeves trimmed with velvet; velvet and satin 
drapery in the back, Velvet bonnet trimmed with 
feathers and satin. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of brown silk. The 
skirt is trimmed withy narrow ruffles up the 
front, and a single one around the back of skirt. 
The skirt is very long, and: is made of damasseé 





velvet and satin very bouffant in the back, Jfjg | 


trimmed with fringe and satin ribbon bows, 
of velvet, trimmed with cardinal and 


feathers. & 

Fig. 5,—Dress for young lady, made of deep.req 
plush, the bodice shirred. The overdress ang 
peasant bodice is made of striped plush and satig 


in two colors. Bonnet of plush of the twos 
trimmed with feathers to correspond. ; 
Fig. 6.—Suit for little boy. Coat made of garnet 
plush, trimmed with satin pipings, and having g 
double cape, Hat of plush to’ match coat, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Fig. 1.—Lace collarette made of Mauresque lage 
put on in plaited rows on a net foundation ; the 
ruche is of pink satin ribbon, also the bow in front, 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Front and back view of indoor 
costume for a lady made of bége cloth. The skirt 
has a deep kilting, and the draped tablier is shortip 
front, draped in the back, and pointed. The bodice 
is pointed back and front, with added dents at the 
edge of the basque, which dents may be lined with 
either brown or cardinal satin; braid may be used 
on them if preferred to satin. 

Fig. 4.—Lady’s cap for evening wear, made q 
black lace, steel, and pink satin ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Boy’s plush cap with brown cord and 
agraffe. 

Fig. 6.—Boy's winter cap, made of cloth, with 
turned-up brim. 

Fig. 7.—Cloak made of cloth and plush. The 
cloth is chestnut-brown, and the trimming seg. 
brown escalier or tucked plush. The back falls jg 
at the waist; the cape and the border to the 
sleeves are both plush. The ornament at the back 
consists of thick passementerie cords and balls, 

Fig. 8.—Plush pelisse, made of black plush. The 
sleeves are gathered and ornamented with loops and 
ends of satin ribbon. The ruffle at the neck and 
sleeves are lined with caroubier satin, likewise the 
pelisse. 

Fig. 9 and 10,—Front and back view of evening 
coiffure for a young lady; the hair is tied at the 
back, and then twisted into a knot, in the top of 
which a comb with heading of round balls is stuck, 
The hair in front is arranged in close curls, and at 
the back is another fringe of short hair, also curled 
shading the neck. 

Figs. 11 and 12,—Front and back view of coif 
fure for young ladies ; the hair is divided at the back 
into three parts, the two side portions being plaited 
and arranged ina loop, and the middle combed 
back and arranged in a puff, in the top of whicha 
ball-headed comb is fixed. The front hair is lightly 
waved and curied. 

Fig. 13.—Petticoat made of cream colored flannel 
and trimmed with Torchon lace. The band is but 
toned on to the corset, and the fullness at the back 
is drawn with cream satin ribbons. 

Fig. 14.—Nightgown with pelerine made of fine 
longcloth, trimmed with nainsook. The cape and 
collar are both bordered with a plaiting ; also the 
cuffs. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Winter cloak for girl of ten 
years ; the back is kilted, headed with a thick silk 
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as 
cord, which terminates with aiguilettes. The front 
jg double-breasted, fastened with large oxydized 
silver buttons. The cape, collar, pockets, and cuffs 
are bound with plaid galloon, 

Fig. 17.—Walking costume for lady. Dress of 

k blue serge, trimmed with a deep plaiting 
aii around the skirt, and narrower ones all up the 
front breadth. Cloak of Rhadames satin, trimmed 
with a deep border of black fur. Bow at the back, 
of moire ribbon. Bonnet of plush the color of 
dress, trimmed with feathers and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 18.—Walking costume of myrtle green 
cloth, trimmed with escalier plush. The skirt is 
edged with a narrow ruffle, headed with a deep 
pox-plaiting, terminating with a plush border. 
Polonaise bodice with gathered cape. The back 
preadth is entirely plush, and the paniers are also 
trimmed with it. Bonnet of plush, trimmed with 
gilt cord and feathers. 

Fig. 19.—Bonnet of navy blue velvet, trimmed 
with plush, shaded feathers and a gayly-colored 


Fig. 20.—Black felt bonnet ; the brim is bordered 
with a bouillonné of ruby velvet, a full ruche of 
the same, and a large bird on the left side. 

Fig, 21.—Brown velvet hat turned up at one 
side, and studded all over with iridescent beads; it 
js trimmed with feathers and a bird's head in gay 
colors. 

Fig. 22.—Bonnet of myrtle green plush, trimmed 
with moiré and a tuft of shaded feathers. The wide 
strings are of moiré ribbon, 

Fig. 23.—Fichu made of red satin, trimmed with 
Gieek lace, and pearls. One end of the bow is 
gathered satin, and the pearls are sewn on the col- 
lar in a simple design. 

Fig. 24.—Black kid glove, embroidered upon the 
hand with colors. 

Fig. 25.—Evening glove, embroidered upon the 
back of hand and arm in silk to contrast with glove 
in color, or else match it. 

Fig. 26.—Muff made of plush, trimmed with 
lace, feather trimming and gold ornament. 

Fig. 27.—Walking-dress of black velvet, The 
underskirt is kilted ; the polonaise is long—straight 
in front—trimmed with fur; the back draped. 
Black velvet bonet, trimmed with cord and flowers. 

Fig. 28.—Suit for boy of four years, made of 
brown camel’s, hair, trimmed with embroidered 
bands of the material. Hat made of the material 
of dress. 

Fig. 29.—Suit for girl of six years, made of navy- 
blue velvet. The back is made like a tight coat; 
the front has a box plaiting across the bottom, 
above which are scallops anda drapery. Hat of 
beaver trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 30.—Suit for boy of five years, made of myr- 
tle-green cloth, in a coat shape, with kilted front 
and with plush sash, cuffs, and collar. Plush hat, 
with small wing at side. 

Fig. 31.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of 
plain and plaid cloth. The front is puffed, finished 
with & box piaiting at the edge, and satin ribbon 
bows. The waist and back are of the plaid—the 
back being in three skirts. Gathered cape. Hat 
of beaver, trimmed to correspond. 





Fig. 32.—Dress for girl of nine years, made of 
garnet cashmere, It is made in the princess shape, 
with shirred pieces trimming the front, and a 
shirred overdress added to meet the plaiting trim- 
ming the skirt. Hat of plush the same color, trim- 
med with feathers. 

Fig. 33.—Dress for little girl, made of blue cash-. 
mere box plaited into a yoke. Felt hat trimmed 
with plush and a feather. 

Fig. 34.—Suit for girl of eight years, made of 
olive cloth. The front is kilted, the back plain, 
trimmed with a braid, Hat of velvet, trimmed 
with the same, . 

The diagram pattern is of the Roman winter 
bodice. It is made of dark green cloth; the paniers, 
bows, and the plaiting that edges the skirt are 
Rhadames satin to match. The skirt is striped 
moiré, also dark green. The pattern of bodice 
consists of five pieces, one front, one side piece, one 
half of back, upper and under half of sleeve. The 
pieces are joined by the corresponding notches. 
This style of bodice can be made in a variety of 
materials, and worn with a skirt of contrasting 
color, 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Woolens are now the order of ‘the day for usual 
wear. Dark plaids are invaluable for children’s and 
young girls’ dresses, Vigogne in medium tints is 
used for ladies’ polonaises over plush or velveteen 
skirts, or more simply over skirts of striped limou- 
sine. Cheviot cloths are warm and thick; they 
make up very nice costumes for girls: skirt and 
jacket simply made tailor fashion, with pipings 
and facings of satin or velvet. There are two kinds 
of cloth very different, but both very fashionable. 
One is a texture of mixed colors, in which brown, 
dark-blue, or garnet prevail, with touches of 
brighter colors, but so harmoniously blended that 
no one tint shows more gaudy than the rest. The 
other style of cloth is fine, smooth cloth, either 
quite plain or very finely ribbed, self colored. 
Costumes of such cloth are made with pleated 
skirts, a wide scarf sash of satin or surah merveil- 
leux and a jacket bodice, trimmed with plush or 
some other material. Sometimes the whole jacket 
is of brocaded silk, satin, velvet, or plush, Cloth 
dresses are also very often trimmed with fur; nar- 
row borders of smooth, dark fur being used for 
trimming complete costumes as well as cloaks. 
Costumes for girls from ten to sixteen are chiefly 
made of three different kinds of woolen materials, 
very soberly trimmed with silk, satin, plush, moiré 
or veivet. These three materials are dark-colored 
or beige cloth, English cheviot in mixed tints, and 
a sort of very soft, thick and durable material 
celled ticotine, as elastic as tricot, but as firm and 
durable in texture as cloth. Favorable shades of 
color are still dark green, prune-felt, and the darker 
shades of beige. ; 

One of the prettiest models we have seen for a 
costume for a girl in her teens, who wears the dress 
just over the ankle, is the pleated skirt—a bodice 
with points, piped with satin to match, shirred back 
and front, and with small paniers upon the hips ; 
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long sleeves, shirred at the shoulder and wrist, but 
somewhat loose in the middle. For girls of about 
twelve, the short skirt is pleated without paniers, 
with gathers and bows of satin by way of trimming. 
Girls’ mantles are made of cheviot cloth, lined 
with silk. with cape in the MacFarlane style falling 
over the fluting round the bottom. Peaked shir- 
rings divide the cape in the middle; no trimming 
but stitchings. The first rule of elegance at this 
age is simplicity. For a young girl, a charming 
costume is made of seal brown Indian cashmere; a 
plain skirt, striped lengthwise, with wide stripes of 
velvet; gathered bodice and small gauged paniers, 
forming a large bow over the puff of the skirt; col- 
lar of seal brown velvet, gauged around the neck. 
Large hat of long-haired plush, with red pompons 
and revers of red plush; sealskin jacket and small 
muff to match, with bow of satin ribbon, 

As parties and weddings are so frequent at this 
season, a few hints about evening dresses will not 
be amiss. The bodice is usually made open in the 
shape of a square, trimmed with plenty of lace, and 
a cluster of flowers at the side, To persons who 
do not care for square-cut dresses, surplice ones 
are equally much worn, Satin, moiré, and plush 
are the most popular materials for evening dresses 
this winter. As for moiré, it is combined with every 
other kind of silk fabric, and even with woolen 
ones of fine quality. A very elegant evening dress 
is of rose-colored moiré and merveilleux satin. 
The semi-long skirt is trimmed around the edge 
with a pleated flounce, half veiled over with a 
border of white Spanish lace; above this lace 
comes a drapery of merveilleux satin, above the 
drapery two deep borders of white Spanish lace, 
and above these again a second satin drapery. 
Low bodice of moiré, with wreath of honeysuckle 
passed. across. The top of the bodice is trimmed 
with white lace. Another evening or dinner dress 
is of open-work cream white veiling and cream 
white moiré. The skirt consists chiefly of a pleated 
flounce of the veiling twenty-four inches deep, 
under which there are two narrow flutings of white 
satin. The upper part of the skirt is a deep puff- 
ing, which falls a little over the flounce. Very 
deep basque bodice of white moiré buttoned across. 
Semi-short sleeves. Large collar and cuffs of white 
lace. At the side a very wide bow of white satin 
ribbon. Cluster of violets on the bodice, as well as 
in the hair. 

In the new styles of trimmings the skirt front is 
of a different material, or differently ornamented 
from the rest of the dress. This combination is 
infinitely varied; the skirt front may be, for in- 
stance, of moiré, while the rest of the dress is of 
satin; or it may be covered with silk and bead 
embroidery, with passementerie or lace quillings. 
The effect produced in either case should be that 
of an overdress opening over an underskirt of quite 
a different style, Trains are coming in again; for 
a time many of the dresses made for evening wear 
were short; the trains are applied on at the back, 
and are cut oval in shape, with puff and heading 
at the top. 

Evening dresses are very much trimmed with 
lace, either real or imitatiou—in fact, imitation lace, 





once as much despised as mock diamonds, is now 


tolerated—nay, admired, on condition of being 
pretty, and used in profusion. There is no prefer. 
ence for any particular kind of lace—of real laces, 


point stands first, but others are also much in favor 


—Auvergne, Russia, Burano, Bruges, and Irish lace 
are equally fashionable... Even black lace is x 


longer exclusively used for trimming black dresses; 


it is lined with colored silk, and used for orng. 
menting dresses of a lighter color than the lining, 
thus: a dress of the dull, greenish shade, calleg 
absinthe, flounces of black lace, lined with bright 
rose color, A pretty evening dress for a little gir 
of ten years is made of shrimp pink veiling, trimmed 
with open work white embroidery. Princess. 
shaped dress, with large hollow pleats at the back; 
three flounces in embroidery around the skirt; 
large collar and cuffs of the same, 

Collars, except the small morning collar of 
starched linen, are all made very large. They are 
rounded, pointed, or square, in the Girondin, 
Robespierre, Dauphin, or Roi de Rome style, ac. 
cording to taste. The one essential point is that 
it should be large, so as to show a good deal of 
white: about the neck. Many of these collars are 
made with large cravat bows to match. Feather 
collars are the novelties for young ladies to wear in 
the street, Those of dark-green feathers, with 4 
tiny bird for ornament on each shoulder, are hand- 
some with green costumes. Others are ravens’ 
feathers jet black, with a fringe of feathers tipped 
with jet. 

Black velvet ribbon is revived for making bows 
for looping dresses, for ornamenting cloaks, and 
for putting on thé corsages of light dresses to give 
them character. In new winter gloves we notice 
the Circassian, made of kid furred inside and 
fastened with springs instead of buttons. The 
Maillot glove, of chintz cashmere, extremely fine, 
moulding the hand and wrist as well as any kid 
glove, with four or six buttons, The Rhadames 
glove, of a bright silk tissue in fashionable colors, 
lined with silk plush of a contrasting tint, such as 
Louise blue, cerise violet,etc. They are the length 
of four-button gloves, but have no buttons. These 
are suitable for morning walks and calls, 

Vests of muslin, surah, or light-colored china 
crape, contrasting with the dress, may lighten up a 
dark toilet for evening wear; thus, for example, 
over a dark dress may be worn a deep pleated vest, 
mauve, maize, white, or rose colored, with a large 
half open collar, trimed with lace, and it may be 
fastened over the bodice with stripes of moire rib- 
bon, crossed over it at regular distances, and fast- 
ened with buckles of Rhenish pebble. Silk hand- 
kerchiefs, in every combination and shade of color, 
are used in various ways as quaint jabots, breakfast 
caps, sailor collars, and gipsy kerchiefs, Some new 
designs have the border and centre of two con- 
trasting colors, while the corners are embroidered 
with the head of an animal or bird, in black or 
brilliant colors. 

Dainty breakfast caps of mull, foulard, satin 
merveilleux, and lace net, trimmed with lace edg- 
ings and ribbon bows, are displayed in a variety of 
graceful and neglige shapes, Fanchon and Nor 
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mandy cap shapes having the preference, Alsatian 
or butterfly bows of lace or ribbon forming charm- 
ing and becoming coiffures for neglige toilet, and 
some exquisite Moorish headdresses, in turban 
shape, adorned with cut steel beads, to match the 
trimming on the dress, are worn with elegant 
evening toilets. 

The endless variety of jabots and ties of em- 

\broidered plaid and plain surah and satin almost 
| defy description. Ladies’ who have leisure, and 
‘gre gifted with skill in the fashioning of pretty 
trifles of lace and ribbon, can make all these acces- 
sories to the toilet very inexpensively, Ruffles for 
the neck and sleeves are made very full, and gen- 
erally have two rows of lace edging from three to 
five inches in depth, It is well to sew them on 
first to a narrow band of folded muslin. They are 
worn worn falling on the waist and standing around 
the neck, or turned back upon the sleeves and 
corsage, 

Beautiful duchess lace vests and plastrons are 
showu for dressy toilets, encircling the neck like a 
flat collar at the back, and coming down upon the 
corsage like a plastron in front. 

In several of the new designs, the lace front had 
the appearance of being turned back in a revers 
below the waist, but this effect was wrought in the 
lace. These dainty and elegant toilet additions 
have roses of lace on one side, at regular intervals, 
arranged to lap over the other side, and an eyelet 
hole for a spiral stud worked through the centre ot 
the flower. What a dazzling effect may be im- 
parted to the toilet by wearing diamond spirals in 
this way, a less expensive stud of coral or of gold 
can be worn with these vests. 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD, 

At this season of the year, when hospitality is 
extended upon all sides, evening amusements be- 
come a matter of no small consideration—to hit 
upon something novel, that shall amuse and interest 
the whole of the company, old as well as young, 
when the party is composed of such. Charades 
and tableaus require time and forethought; cards 
are by many persons objected to; and a game that 
requires but little or no arrangement beforehand is 
one to meet with the greatest approval. The game 
is found in that called ‘‘ Thought Reading” or 
“Willing.” Every one more or less enjoys being 
perplexed, even if they do not go so far as 
to delight in the marvelous, or to believe in 
the power of animal magnetism and other irre- 
sistible influences; but we must here explain 
that this game is as simple as it is innocent, 
-and is in no way connected with spiritualism, 
animal magnetism, second sight, or mesmerism; 
although, when well played, the effect upon the 
spectator is one of intense surprise and wonder. 
The best mode of playing the game is as follows: 
It requires two intelligent actors; the one is sup- 
posed to will, and the other to act. The thought- 
reader leaves the room, and during her absence 
some action or other is decided upon for her to 
execute with the general consent of the company 
present, she being in entire ignorance of what is 





required of her. The interest of the game con- 
sists in her doing the identical thing previousiy 
agreed upon, while it is made evident to all that 
she cannot in any way be aware of the test to 
which she is to be subject. The idea is that the 
will of the agent controls that of the actor, and 
compels her to act in blind obedience to it, without 
any expression of it on his part. This is supposed 
to be conveyed by the exponent placing the thumb 
and forefinger of each hand upon the shoulders 
of the ‘Thought Reader'’—the fork, as it were, 
of each thumb and finger resting on the shoulders, 
the palm of the hand being slightly raised to show 
that no undue pressure is used. When the com- 
pany is unanimous as regards their wish, the 
thought reader re-enters the room, and her coadj- 
utor immediately places his hands upon her 
shoulders, in the position already described. After 
a few moments’ hesitation, and a quiet survey of 
the whole scene, the thought reader slowly ad- 
vances into the room, as if her will were gradually 
succumbing to that of another, in an absent, 
mechanical manner; she then makes her way in 
some particular direction of the room, either to- 
wards some piece of furniture, or some one of the 
company, as the case may be, After a little clever 
by-play, without any apparent reason but in the 
most natural manner, she does the very thing pre- 
viously agreed upon, to the astonishment of her 
friends. The solution of the mystery is a very 
simple one. The pressure on the shoulder gives 
the cue to the thought-reader as to the direction she 
is to take—in fact guides her to the place of action ; 
and if at the first glance she does not. fully under- 
stand, the firm touch upon her shoulder warns her 
that she must concentrate her attention upon those 
things immediately under her notice. Unless a 
person has some idea of the game it would be well 
to practice beforehand, with one person for an au- 
dience. To illustrate the idea, a hat should be 
placed under a chair. When the thought-reader 
enters the room, she seeing the hat under the chair, 
naturally takes it up—a dull thought-reader would 
probably take up the chair—the hat is to be re- 
turned to the owner, and a warning pressure upon 
the shoulder tells her that she is not going right, 
and under guidance she approaches the real owner 
with as much confidence as if his name was within 
it, handing it to him with some playful remark. 
Dumb charades also cause much laughter, and 
are very popular; but as action takes the place of 
speech, extravagant burlesque or heavy tragedy are 
the two extremes most frequently indulged in; and 
those who have a talent for pantomine acting are 
very partial to them, as they offer,a lively change 
to the stereotyped charades. 

** Skeleton Letters’ is an old game revived under 
a new name, .and gives rise to much amusement 
when played with spirit—but any of these games 
are poor, in comparison to that of Thought-reader, 
if it is well played. The parties playing it should 
be well acquainted, as they very often are obliged 
to take liberties in moving ornaments and arranging 
articles, which to strangers might appear intrusive, 
but among intimate friends would never be consid- 
ered, FASHION, 
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RECIPES. 


APPLE SOUFFLE. 


Ingredients.—Two tablespoonfuls of rice, 

Half pint of milk, 

Two eggs, 

Sugar, 

Apples, 

Jelly. 
Boil the rice till soft in the milk, add the yolk of 
the eggs and sugar to taste; make a wall of this 
round the side of your dish, fill the centre with nice 
stewed apples, whole; having taken out the cores, 
fill the aperture with jelly and cover the whole with 
the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and 
sprinkled thick with powdered sugar; brown it in 
the oven, and serve with cream. 


FRANGIPANE, 


Ingredients.—Six eggs, 

Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Grated rind of a lemon, 

- Two ounces powdered sugar, 

Tablespoonful of orange water, 

Half dozen macaroons, 

One pint of milk. 
Beat the eggs, add milk, flour, sugar and flavoring, 
break up the macaroons, put all this in a stew-pan 
over a slow fire, stir it well, and let it cook about 
twenty minutes; have ready some pattypans or 
small dishes, line them with puff pastry, fill with the 
mixture and bake in a quick oven about twenty 
minutes, 


POTTED PIGEONS., 


Ingredients,— Pigeons, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 
Worcestershire sauce, 
Clean the pigeons and stuff them as for roasting, 
put them in an iron pot, a layer of pigeons, a little 
salt and pepper, and sprinkle with flour, then an- 
other layer of pigeons; cover these with water, as it 
boils away add more, when nearly done add as 
much Worcestershire sauce as you choose, cook 
moderately two or three hours, or till quite tender, 


MEAT RAGOUT. 


Ingredients.—Cold beef or mutton, 

Three small carrots, 

One onion, 

Tablespoonful of butter, 

One quart of water (hot). 
Cut the meat in pieces about an inch square, put a 
piece of butter in your stew-pan, and when melted 
add the meat, sprinkle in a little flour and the hot 
water ; stir this till the gravy seems smooth, adding 
flour from time to time, also the vegetables cut fine. 
If made in summer when the vegetables are young 
and fresh they can be added uncooked, but in the 
winter they should first be cooked till tender ; sim- 
mer slowly till brown, 





A LA MODE BEEF IN ROLLS, 


Ingredients.—Slices of raw beef, 
Salt and pepper, 
Cloves, 
Tablespoonful of butter, 
Tablespoonful of flour. 
Cut your beef from the round in slices not over aq 
inch thick, cut these in about four inch 


sprinkle with salt, pepper and a /itt/e clove, rol] , 


these pieces tightly and tie with a string, put ing 
pot with the butter or beef drippings, when browg 
add the flour, stirring it till it is all covered with the 
flour, then add water enough to cover it, half a cup 
full at a time; stew till the meat is tender. This is 
very nice when properly cooked. 


VENISON GRAVY. 

Jngredients.—Venison, 

Turnips, 

Carrots, 

Salt and pepper, 

Orange water, 

Currant jelly. 
Cut the trimmings of a joint of venison in smal] 
pieces, put'them in a stew-pan with a turnip and 
carrot sliced, add one quart water (boiling), ang 
let this simmer slowly one hour, then uncover the 
pan and let it reduce one-third; strain it and sea- 
son with salt and cayenne pepper, add to this a gill 
of orange water and a few tablespoonfuls of currant 
jelly ; let this just boil up, and send to the table 
very hot. Serve venison with fried potatoes, cur- 
rant jelly and toasted bread. 


COCOANUT PUDDING. 


Ingredients.—Three tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 
One quart of milk, 


Salt, 

Teaspoonful of vanilla, 

Four tablespoonfuls of cocoanut, 

Two eggs. 
Put to boil the quart of milk, when boiling add the 
corn starch, which should be wet with a little cold 
milk, a little salt, the eggs, vanilla, and lastly the 


cocoanut grated fine. Serve hot with sauce, 


DINNER CROQUETTES, 


Ingredients.—Rice, 

Two eggs, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Salt and flour. 
Put to soak for one hour in cold water two cups of 
rice, pour off the water and put the rice to cook 
with plenty of water; when soft pour off the water, 
and let the rice dry a few minutes on the fire, then 
add the eggs well beaten, then butter (melted), a 
pinch of salt, and flour enough to form them into 
shape; be careful not to make them too stiff—then 
roll in flour and beaten egg—lastly in cracker 
crumbs, and fry in hot lard or drippings—serve with 
roast beef, 





BESESET 


RECIPES. 





FLAKY PIE CRUST, 


tents. — Best of flour, 

ingredicn Butter, 

Salt, 

Water. 
Take as much flour as you need, dry it before the 
fre,and sift it, then mix it with water to form a 
stiff paste, roll it out one way (from you), put on it 
small bits of butter, roll the sides together, and roll 
jn the butter; repeat this three times, and be care- 
ful to always roll the same way; if your butter is 
yery salt do not add any more, 


OLD ENGLISH CAKE, 


Ingredients.—One pound of butter, 
One pound of sugar, 
One and a half pounds of flour, 
Four eggs, 
Half gill of rose water, 
uice of two lemons, 
Je of one orange, 
easpoonful of cinnamon, 
Little mace and nutmeg. 
Beat butter and sugar to a fine cream, add eggs, 
also well beaten, then add the spices, flour, and the 
Jemon and orange juice, also rose water; mould all 
this well together, and roll out in thin cakes, cut 
with a cookey cutter, put them on greased tins and 
bake in a quick oven till the cakes are brown and 


crisp. 


PICKLED PURPLE CABBAGE, 

Ingredients.—Cabbage, 

Salt, 

Vinegar, 

Mace and cloves, 

Whole white peppers, 

Sugar, 

Celery seed. 
Wash the cabbage and cut in quarters, lay it in a 
wooden tray and sprinkle thickly with salt, set it 
in the cellar till next day, drain off the brine, wipe 
dry, lay it in the sun two hours, then cover with 
cold vinegar, let it stand for twelve hours—then 
prepare the pickle by taking vinegar enough to 
cover it, add a cup of sugar to each gallon of vine- 
gar, and a teaspoonful of celery seed to each pint; 
the spices should be boiled in the vinegar and 
poured hot on the cabbage—ready for use in six 
weeks—keep in a cool place, 


VERMICELLI PUDDING. 


Ingredients—-Two ounces of vermicelli, 

Three gills of milk, 

One gill of cream, 

Two eggs, 

Butter (small piece), 

Sugar to taste, 

Vanilla or almond extract. 
Boil the vermicelli in the milk till tender, stir in the 
cream, then the eggs well beaten, butter, sugar and 
flavoring ; butter a small dish and bake a delicate 
brown, 





RIBBON CAKE. 


Ingredienis,—Two cups of sugar, 

Three eggs, 

Two-thirds cup of butter, 

One cup of milk, 

Three cups of flour, 

Teaspoonful of soda in milk, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 

Salt and flavoring. 
Mix this as any cake, and divide it, baking it in an 
oblong pan; to the remander add | 

Tablespoonful of molasses, 

Cup of raisins, 

Quarter pound sliced citron, 

Spices and a little flour. 
Bake in same shaped pan as the light cake, and 
while warm, put them together with jelly or jam 
between ; cut in squares when cold, is very nice, 


SNow CUSTARD. 


ingredients.—Half box of gelatine, 

Three eggs, 

One pint of milk, 

Two cups of sugar, 

Juice of two lemons. . 
Soak the gelatine in a teacup of cold water one 
hour, when dissolved add one pint of boiling water, 
and two-thirds of the sugar and lemon juice, let 
this come to a boil, then put it in the dish in which 
it is to be served, or in a mould; make a custard of 
the remainder of the milk, eggs, sugar and lemon 
juice, and just before serving, pour it round the 
mould of jelly. 


YANKEE JOHNNY CAKE. 


Ingredients.—One cup of milk, 

One cup of wheat flour, 

One and a half cups of corn meal, 

Tablespoonful of sugar, 

One egg, 

Butter size of an egg, 

Teaspoonful of cream-tartar, 

Half teaspoonful of soda, 

Salt. 
Mix the flour and corn meal with the milk, add the 
egg, sugar and butter, dissolve the soda in a little 
more milk, stir cream-tartar in the flour dry, a 
pinch of salt; bake in tin pans about four inches 
deep. Serve hot for breakfast, to be eaten with 
butter. 


SAGO PUDDING. 


Ingredients.—Small cup of sago, 

One quart of milk, 

Teaspoonful of sait, 

Half cup of butter, 

Four eggs, 

Cup of sugar, 

Gill of rose water. 
Place the sago, milk and salt in a tin vessel, put it 
in a large sauce-pan with boiling water on the stove; 
let it remain till the sago is thick, then turn into 
your pudding dish, and while hot add the butter, 
eggs, sugar and rose water, or juice and grated 
peel of a lemon; put it in the over, and bake a deli- 
cate brown, 
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PUZZLES, ETC. 


LADDER PUZZLE. 

The initial letters will give the title of a famous 
British novel, and the finals the name of its volum- 
inous and celebrated author. 

i 
' F EF F 
* 
' EF F F 
+ 
' b Fb 
+ 
' F F F 
* 
' FF F 
* 

The upper round expresses the poetic name used 
by the author to designate his own birth-place. 
The fourth round gives a proper name frequent in 
the same country, and which also means to bestow. 
The third means beneath. The second makes the 
full half of every treachery, The lower round 
means precise. 

GOBLET PUZZLE. 

The central line reading downwards is composed 
of eight letters, and furnishes the name of a friend, 
of whose services it is your present duty to take 


advantage, 
FEE F F 


ee 


+ et 
bbb bE EE 
+ + ee 


x. To subjoin or attach. 2. Anumber. 3. The 
savage witchcraft of Africa. 4. A globe. 5. Asin- 
gle letter which phonetically represents a word of 
three letters. 6, A leader among letters. 7. A 
member of the human body. 8. An organ of the 
body. 

REVERSALS. 

Reverse a wide space out of doors, and find a 
contracted space within doors. 

Reverse what every one must wear, and find 
what no one ought to do. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Abbreviate a moderate and wholesome share of 
food, and find that which is unwholesome and de- 
structive. 

Abbreviate a cold, fixed glance, and find a warm 
and flowing substance, 


CHARADE, 
My first is a fish used for food ; 
My last is the first named of fruits, 
My whole for smell and taste is good, 
To those who in fancy it suits, 





——— 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and the finals will give the names of 
two gentlemen, who have contributed their writings _ 
to the pages of our magazine. 


PEP db rere ee 

PmZrpOOMr>mOUprm 
Op ZeWOMDM>OnZ 
praddrtbbtetad 


1. To scoff or sneer at. 2. A celebrated river 
of Italy. 3. Constitutes two-thirds of a favorite 
material for building houses. 4. The extreme 
limit. 5. To mount upwards. 6. An edible vege. 
table. 7. Acoin. 8. Nearly alive. 9. An apart. 
ment. 10. Painfully tender. 11. Contains all the 
letters of a boy’s name, and yet is but four-fifths of 
it. 12. A common female name. 13. A character 
in a tragedy by Shakespeare. 14. A term formerly 
used for a girl. 


A LITERAL CONSTRUCTION. 

The triangle is composed of stars, each of which 
represents a letter, and remains the same in each 
line ; the words being constructed by addition upon 
those which precede. 


Ft b fb 
+ t 


* 
+ * 
' EF bk FF Ff 

The first is a letter, the name of which gives that 
of an article equally used by the fashionable and 
the unfashionable. The second line indicates direc- 
tion or motion, The third line is used to express 
the extreme of fashion. The fourth is what all 
fashionable people claim to possess, The last 
should never be allowed to be loud either in dress 
or address, 


A MYSTERIOUS JOURNEY. 


The key to the following will be found in the 
keystone of a grand and powerful arch, 

Do you think I would migrate to Sitka? Never! 

The sun is rising in the east once more, 

In Milan casters are not used. 

A taste for reading should Fe vultvated. 

Nero would rather die than overcome his own 


temper. 


The teacher thinks Al. too naughty to be toler-, 


ated. 


Seek water-cress on the bank of the stream. 
Go to bed! For doctors only can help you. 
I told William sport was not the chief end of 
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GAMES. 
THE TRAVELING TRADESMEN 

js in some localities a favorite play among school- 
girls, as furnishing a lively entertainment for the 
play-ground during recess. The players first select 
two boundaries or bases, which may well be the 
opposite walls of the yard. They then choose sides, 
and stand in two lines facing each other in the cen- 
tre of the ground, the numbers upon each side 
being equal. The base or boundary of each party 
js thus behind the line of players. A leader is then 
placed at the head of each of the opposing lines, 
and the chief of the right begins the game by say- 
ing in a loud voice: 

“ Weare traveling tradesmen going to New York,” 

The opposing leader then asks: ‘ What will 

u work at ?”’ 

The first replies: ‘‘ We work thus,”’ at the same 
time imitating the motions of some employment 
that she has secretly chosen, 

The opposing line beginning at the top, then in 
order attempt to guess the same of the trade thus 
practiced before them. The instant that the right 
guess is made, the discovered tradesman starts for 
her own boundary with her whole party, the op- 
ponents pursuing and capturing as many as possi- 
ble before the base is reached. ‘These prisoners 
are then claimed as recruits to strengthen the line 
of the captors. The second line now takes its turn 
in personating the traveling tradesmen, and the 
play is repeated by the two parties alternately until 


_ amanifest superiority in numbers is gained. 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 

The leader in this play may be prettily person- 
ified by a young girl with a basket, in which she 
‘may have, or pretend to have, some flowers for 
sale. She, in the first place, informs the party that 
they will not be permitted to use in their replies the 
words flower, indeed, yes, or no. She then asks 
each one in turn to buy her blossoms, and urges 
them to explain the reason for their choice, or for 
their refusal. She may ask enormous prices, or 
offer the most inappropriate flowers, so as to pro- 
duce the prohibited answer. Forfeits may be ex- 
acted, or the offender can be excluded from the 
game. The amusement may be increased by 
choosing as the catch-words such as are known as 
the familiar expressions or exclamations of the 


members of the company, such as: Well, oh, now, 


etc. 
GOING TO CONGRESS. 

Any man or youth in the company is informed 
with becoming gravity that he has been elected to 
Congress, the only privilege allowed him being to 
choose the State which he prefers to represent. 
Upon making his selection, he is ordered to prove 
his qualification for the office by standing on a 
stool in the middle of the floor and spelling the 
word backwards. A competent Congressman will 
be found almost as difficult to find in play as in 
reality. Taught by his example, other candidates 
will be likely to be very careful in selecting the 
State they represent, and the first victim should be 
allowed the satisfaction of appointing them and 
hearing their efforts at spelling the name backwards, 
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An Aggregation, 

Tweed, 
Literal Recipe. 

Twelfth Night, or What You Wiil! 
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Drop-Letter Pussie, 
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OUR RRM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE 

Represents a most pathetic scene in Dickens’ 
matchless story of the Cricket on the Hearth. 
John Peerybingle (the carrier) has come through a 
fearful self-conflict, in which doubt, jealousy, re- 
venge, have in turn been conquered. He has dis- 
missed Tackleton (one of Job’s comforters), whose 
covert irony failed in its purpose, and sinks into his 
chair, exhasted by the ordeal through which he has 
passed, The artist has penciled the scene at the 
dramatic point where Blind Bertha is about to pour 
out the treasures,of her love at her father’s feet, 
and Dot to make her memorable explanation, 
which is ‘not only to clear herself from blame, but 
add to the Carrier's great joy, in telling him of a 
son restored. 


EXPLANATORY. 


In our mammoth colored fashion plate are shown 
designs for street, house and evening wear, while 
our fashion pages have designs for wraps, coiffures, 
bonnets, ladies’ and children’s costumes, and the 
many small additions to a toilet. 

In the work department are designs for a knitted 
legging for a lady, a very useful article where fancy 
hose is worn; also many novelties ready for willing 
fingers to copy. 

In our colored novelty we present our reader 
with two designs for table-covers. One is much 
more elaborate than the other, but both are pretty, 
and no fancy work is more fashionable at present 
than fancy covers for tables. 

The diagram pattern is for the Roman bodice, a 
pretty and useful pattern for a lady. It is given 
full size, and can he easily drawn off. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
WESTMINSTER, MASS., Dec. 15, 188r. 

Please find enclosed $2 for the LADY'’s BOOK 
for 1882—making nearly j/ty years my wife has 
taken the BOOK. 

[Signed] 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 

Science has even revolutionized the method of 
making buckwheat cakes. The old way, setting 
to raise over night, souring, fermenting, decom- 
posing, and destroying the nutritient part of the 
flour, carbonic acid gas was produced and the 
cakes made light.. But a well-founded suspicion 
has always existed that buckwheat cakes make in 
this manner are unwholesome and _ indigestible, 
because the chemical action that takes place so 


S. G. KENDALL, 





alters the flour from its original character that the 
sooring or decomposing process continues in the 
stomach, and gives rise to dyspepsia and kindred 
troubles, 

The new way does away with all decomposing, 
all fermenting or soyring, and places upon onr 
tables smoking hot buckwheats in less than fifteen 
minutes. The leavening element of the new pro. 
cess, which is the “ Royal Baking Powder,” belng 
mixed with the flour and moisture added, evolves 
the leavening gas, and in no way changes the 
dough from its original sweet aad nntritious condj- 
tion, 

In point of healthfulness it is a positive fact that 
buckwheat and griddle cakes made in this way 
with the “‘ Royal’’ powder are very healthy, and 
can be eaten with impunity by dyspepties and 
invalids without discomfort. 

Various preparations and mixtures have been 
put on the market from time to time to take the 
place of the “Royal Baking Powder,” such ag 
“ self-raising” or ‘“‘griddle-cake’’ flours ; but analy. 
sis shows many of them to be made from unwhole- 
some substitutes and strong acids, which have a” 
corroding effect on the membranes of the stomach, 
It is much safer for all consumers to purchase 
flour themselves that they know to be good and 
reliable, and add the baking.pow der at a consider. 
able saving, than to purchase any of the so-called 
“‘ self-raising’’ flours, which are usually compounds 
of the vilest nature, containing alum or phosphates, 
It is stated that three-fourths of the “ self raising 
buckwheat" sold in the market is nothing more 
than “ middlings,"’ or the dark-colored siftings and 
impurities which form the refuse in the manufacture 
of the higher grades of flour. 

The following is a good recipe, and most econ- 
omical : 

QuICK BUCKWHEAT CAKES.—To one pint of 
buckwheat flour, while dry, add two teaspoonsfuls 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER, a teaspoonful salt, one 
scant tablespoonful brown sugar or New Orleans 
molasses to make them brown; mix well together, 
and when ready to bake add one pint co/d water or 
sufficient to form a batter; stir but little, and bake 
immediately on a hot griddle. 

The baking powder should never be put into the 
batter, but always mixed with flour in a dry state. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS, 

The late Winslow Lewis, M. D., the distinguished 
physician of Boston, said: ‘“ Having in my own 
person experienced those ills for which the Acid 
Phosphate is prescribed, I, having found great 
relief and alleviation by its use, most cheerfully 
attest my appreciation of its excellence." 


NOTHING ever can give such entire satisfaction 
for toilet use as Pearl's White Glycerine, and 
Pearl's White Glycerine Soap. 
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1882. 

Over one thousand highly-flattering notices of 
GopEy’s LADY’s BOOK were received last month 
from the newspaper press. These journals, scat- 
tered all over the United States, and representing 
every shade of industry, interest, and public 
thought, show in their unanimity of approval, what 
a wonderful hold the LADY's BOOK has upon the 

ublic in the new years of its second half century 
of publication. 


HOW TO GET A FREE COPY. 

Attention is called to our Fifty-second Annual 
Announcement, with Prospectus for 1882, in the 
front part of the Lapy's Book for this month, 
We submit the followlng simple method of getting 
a free copy, which any member of the family can 
accomplish with very little effort: Suppose you 
take this number of the LADY's BOOK, and show 
it to your friends, with the purpose of, getting a 
club of ten subscribers. Our price for this number 
is$17. This makes the cost to you $1.70 each. 
Now offer it to your ten friends at $1.85 each, 
which will give you a profit of $1.50 on the ten 
names, and your own copy free into the bargain. 

If you have a larger circle of friends, and can 
get a club of twenty names, for which our price is 
$31.50, you could afford to let them have it at $1.80 
each, and have a profit to yourself of $4.50 and 
your own free copy into the bargain. Don't you 
think a magazine as well known as GODEY’S 
Lapy’s Book will find friends to join you in this 
effort ? 


> OUR Book TABLE. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOME DECORATIONS. By Janet E. Kuntz- 
Rees. Illustrated. 

Another of Appleton’s series of Home Books. 
The topics treated are Art, Needlework, and Em- 
broidery ; painting on silk, satin, and velvet; panel 
painting, and wood carving. These subjects are 
all treated in a very sensibie manner. P 
HOME AMUSEMENTS. By M.E. W.S., au- 

thor of Amenities of Home. 

The author (Mrs. Sherwood) has put intoa small 
volume a large fund of amusement for those who 
enjoy games, tableaux, and private theatricals at 
home. There is a good deal of advice on sundry 
home topics which adds to the value of the book. 
THE VERBALIST. By Alfred Ayres. 

A useful little book, companion to The Orthoe- 
pist, noticed in these columns. It will provea good 
instructor in the art of using the right word in the 
right place.- Mr. Ayres’ criticism of Emerson is 
not very impressive. 

FAITH AND UNFAITH,;; a Novel by the author 
of “ Phyllis,” ‘* Mollie Bawn," “ Airy Fairy 
Lilian,”’ etc. 

A very lively story of a serious vein, with an oc- 
casional flash of the dramatic. Because it is very 
much above the average of current novels, it de- 
Serves a wide ciroulation. Some of fWe character 
pictures show a keen knowledge of human nature, 








From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia :— 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. By 

Thos. Wentworth Higginson, 

Co}. Higginson has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention by his eloquent advocacy of the ballot for 
women, and is an expert, an authority, on many of 
the subjects embraced in this book, among which 
may be noted: Physiology, Temperament, Home, 
Society, Education, Employment, Principles of 
+ Government, Suffrage, and Objections to Suffrage. 
The Colonel believes in the ultimate triumph of 
Woman Suffrage. 

THE FORTUNATE ISLAND; and other stor- 
ies. By Max Adeler. 

We have in this group, beside the title given 
above, ‘‘ The City of Burlesque,’’ ‘‘An Old Fogy,”’ 
‘** Major Dunwoody’s Leg,” and “ Jennie,’’ so that 
the book may be read in sections, to suit the incli- 
nation. The funny part of it is, the book is not all 
fun, as might be expected from Mr. Clarke, but 
conceals a sledge-hammer or two, likely to drop on 
somebody's toes, 

THE UNSEEN HAND. By Elijah Kellogg. 

The story is built upon the assumption that sym- 
pathy, encouragement, and good advice will mould 
a rough, do-less character into a brave and strong 
manhood—if the work is begun at the right time. 
In the development of the story this claim is made 
good, of course; and those who read it will not only 
be charmed with the author's earnestness, but also 
be highly pleased with the intense interest excited 
in the adventures of the hero. 

HAND-BOOK OF LIGHT GYMNASTICS. By 

Lucy B. Hunt. 

A practical, sensible treatise by a woman who 
can ‘speak by the book.” Her business is teach- 
ing gymnastics in one of our eastern colleges, and 
this little volume satisfies us that she is the right 
woman in the right place. There are chapters on 
the practice of free gymnastics, exercise with wands, 
rings, dumb-bells, percussion, mutual help, bean 
bags, and marching, and a chapter on the proper 
dress. 


From MARCUS WARD & Co., London and Phil- 
adelphia :— 

AT HOME. Illustrated by J. G. Saverly ; deco- 
rated by Thomas Crane. 

This is one of the handsomest holiday books of 
the season. Each page contains an illustration, 
in colors, appropriate to the poetry. The designs 
are unique, and the decorations well conceived. 
The binding and general get-up deserve a word of 
praise. 


From PRESLEY BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 
WINTER AND ITS DANGERS. By Hamilton 

Osgood, M.D. Paper. 30 cents, 

The series of American Health Primers are pre- 
pared wirh great care by skillful hands, and deserve 
a wide circulation on their merits. The volume 
under consideration is filled with sound advice on 
food, exercise, and dress, and kindred topics. If 
our people could be persuaded to study a little 
common sense, and accept such good advice as is 





here offered, the blessing of sound health would be 
enjoyed in a much larger degree, 
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A THREE-STORY GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopgey’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa, ' 


The above design is a three-story Gothic resi- 
dence, designed to be constructed of ornamental 
brick, slate and stone, finished and painted in the 
new styie; it can be well built in the spirit of the 


design, complete with all conveniences, for the’ 
sum of $8,000 in the vicinity of Philadelphia. It 
is truly s@burban in character, and should be 
surrounded by elegant grounds. 
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SHE- WORE A WREATH OF ROSES. 


Words by T. H. BAYLY, Music by J. P. KNIGHT. 





night that first Her love. - ly 
next we me Th’ ex + pres - sion 
bri - dal wrea The wid - ow's 


ling Be-neath her curis of et ; 
fea - - tures Wasmoreth htful than be - fore; 
- ceals Her once lux - u - Friant hair; 


fodt - s 


tep had the light - ness, Her voice the joy - ous 
stand - ing ~ 4 aa side wasone Who strove, and not in 


weeps in ent sol - itude, And there is no one 
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SHE WORE A WREATH OF ROSES. 
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The to-kens of a youth - ful heart Where 
To sootheher, leav - ing that dear home She 
To . press her hand with - in his own, And 





rall. a tempo. 


so?-row is unknown; 
ne’er might view a@ - gain. 
wipe @ + way au r; 


mo- ment; Yet methinks I With the 
mo - ment; be methinks [I With the 


heart - ed! et methinks I In the 


wreath of sum - mer  flow- ers Up - on her snow - y brow. 
wreath of or - ange bloss-oms wor - on her snow - y 
a 


brow. 
gar-land on her brow. 
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ride of youth an beau - ty 
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Published in sheet form, price 25 cents, by WM. H. BONER & CO., agis. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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